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“Plan Together, Work Together, Stick Together,” Administrator Urges 


Future World Trade and the ECA: 


Wholesome Transition Knvisaged 


Pau. G. HorFMAN 


ADMINISTRATOR OF 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


ry 

| HE Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration is already beholden to American 
foreign traders for their enthusiastic sup- 
port of ECA up to now, and we hope so 
to administer ECA that we will merit con- 
tinued support. We are sure that we will 
have such support if traders understand 
the whys and wherefores of what we are 
doing. We always have welcomed and 
shall continue to welcome counsel and 
advice. * E 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
has long preached the gospel that inter- 
national trade is a two-way street. If we 
export, we must import Particularly 
stressed has been the fact that export 
trade resulting from special privilege or 
subsidy is unsound. Putting it positively, 
the Council has said that the only sound 
basis for foreign trade is a mutually 
profitable trade between solvent nations. 
Measured against the criterion thus es- 
tablished, United States foreign trade has 
been on a thoroughly unsound basis since 
the end of World War II. From July 31, 
1945, to July 31, 1948, our exports totaled 
$34,700,000,000, our imports $16,200,000,- 
000. The huge deficit of $18,500,000,000 
resulting from this imbalance of trade 
was almost wholly financed by loans, 
grants, and gifts by the United States to 
our foreign customers. 

Subsidizing foreign trade through gifts 
and unsound loans is not a new phenome- 
non in the United States. Between World 
War I and World War II our foreign 
trade received an unhealthy stimulation 
from this source to the extent of billions 
of dollars. I am not saying that these 
loans, gifts, and grants should not have 
been made. There were persuasive rea- 
sons for them. But they have not been 
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part of a comprehensive, carefully con- 
ceived program aimed at helping to put 
our debtors on a solvent basis so they 
could pay their own way. Rather, our 
gifts and loans have been made on a spot 
basis to meet recurring emergencies. 


New Type of Policy Now 


WITH THE PASSAGE of the Foreign 
Assistance Act on April 3, 1948, a wholly 
new type of foreign economic policy 
came into being. That Act, for the first 
time, gave formal recognition to the in- 
terdependence of the United States econ- 
omy and the economy of Western Eu- 
rope. More importantly, while recog- 
nizing this interdependence and propos- 
ing substantial further grants and loans 
to the nations of Western Europe, it 
specifically directed that our dollars be 
so employed that the nations would be- 
come self-sustaining prior to the termi- 
nation of the assistance program on 
June 30, 1952. 

So fundamental is this Foreign As- 
sistance Act to our thinking and future 
planning, that I am going to cite here 
two sentences from the Preamble of the 
Act: 

Recognizing the intimate economic and 
other relationships between the United 
States and the nations of Europe, and recog- 
nizing that disruption following in the wake 
of war is not contained by national frontiers, 
the Congress finds that the existing situation 
in Europe endangers the establishment of 
a lasting peace, the general welfare and na- 
tional interest of the United States, and 
the attainment of the objectives of the 
United Nations. The restoration or main- 
tenance in European countries of principles 
of individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence rests largely upon the 
establishment of sound economic conditions, 
stable international economic relationships, 
and the achievement by the countries of 
Europe of a healthy economy independent 
of extraordinary outside assistance. 

And now as to how ECA is going about 
its task of carrying out this new national 
policy. We think of ourselves as invest- 
ment bankers, but our success will be 
measured not by the number of dollars 
we are paid back but by the degree of 
recovery the Europeans attain. It is our 
task to invest your dollars so wisely that 
recovery will become an accomplished 
fact by June 30, 1952. 


To Confute Skepticism 

IN ALL FAIRNESS, let me point out that 
many people believe that the chances 
are overwhelmingly against the success 
of ECA, or the Marshall Plan, as it is 
popularly known. Their principal rea- 
sons are the age-old hatreds and jeal- 
ousies among the European nations; the 
lack of a common language and a com- 
mon monetary system; and the war 
fatigue of the European people. 

I am aware of the existence of these 
as well as many other problems which 
must be resolved for the successful opera- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. I most em- 
phatically disagree, however, with the 
pessimistic conclusions as to the probable 
results. 

If you judge the success of the 
Marshall Plan by whether it will be able 
by 1952 to achieve in Western Europe the 
present American standard of living, the 
answer is, “Of course it can’t.” 

If you judge the success of the 
Marshall Plan by whether we can, in 4 
years, persuade the peoples of Western 
Europe to adopt a common language, a 
common monetary system, and the elim- 
ination of national frontiers, the answer 
is, ““‘We are not chasing rainbows.” 

But if you judge the success of the 
Marshall Plan by whether or not Europe 
can, within 4 years, become reasonably 
prosperous within European standards, 
the answer is, ‘Yes, it can be done.” 

The 270,000,000 people of the Marshall 
Plan nations are essentially good peo- 
ple. They are people who, in my opin- 
ion, have their most brilliant era in front 
of them, and I believe that ECA can be 
the catalytic agent which will help bring 
about the postwar transition from de- 
spair to a new and vigorous economy. 


Toward Soundness and 
Solvency 
IN 1947 the Marshall Plan nations were 
estimated to have an income of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000,000, or some $320 per 
capita. An increase of one-third in the 
total national income for the Marshall 
Plan nations during’ the next 4 years 





would bring their per capita income to 
$500. This income is still a depression 
figure for America, but it means solvency 
and a reasonably sound economy in 
Europe. 

Now we come to the question of 
whether anything short of a miracle can 
bring about a one-third increase in their 
national income in a 4-year period. 
Well, we know that one vital factor in 
the spectacular progress we in America 
have made in improving our standard of 
living is increased use of mechanical 
power. We have put horsepower behind 
manpower. We have developed better 
and better machines for men to use. It 
is dificult to make accurate comparisons 
between the availability of horsepower 
and machines in the United States and 
Europe, but that the American worker 
has a tremendous advantage no one can 
doubt. That means that there is a great 
opportunity to increase the productivity 
of European workers through increasing 
the supply of power and through the in- 
stallation of a greater number of modern 
machines. 

Of course, increased productivity in 
plants and on farms is only one of the 
goals which must be achieved. In cer- 
tain countries, political stability is the 
urgent need. In others, reforms in fiscal 
and monetary policies are required. In 
still others, trade policies are the prob- 
lem. Fortunately for ECA, the partici- 
pating nations themselves gave two un- 
derlying pledges that cover the whole 
gamut of objectives. They promised to 
put forth a maximum effort in both self- 
help and mutual aid. 


Programs Formulated 


WHEN WE FIRST got under way we 
were overwhelmed by requests from the 
participating nations to provide dollars 
for a vast number of individual pur- 
chases. It was our feeling that instead 
of recovery programs it was shopping 
lists that were being presented to us. 
Because it seemed utterly impossible to 
pass intelligent judgment on whether a 
given transaction should or should not be 
financed by ECA without Knowledge as 
to the relationship of that transaction to 
an over-all recovery program, we insisted 
that the European nations implement 
their pledges of self-help and mutual aid 
by providing us with programs for the 
full period of operation. * * * 

I am glad to report that we now have 
in Washington recovery programs for 
each of the nations for the first year, that 
those programs have been screened by 
the OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation) for duplications 
or conflicts, and that the mutual adjust- 
ments necessary to assure a coordinated 
program for all of Europe have been 
made. We expect to have the second 
year’s program and the 4-year program 
by mid-December, Our own staff econ- 
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omists, technical experts, attorneys, and 
price advisers in Washington are now in 
the process of checking this first annual 
program to decide whether, from the 
standpoint of the interest of the United 
States, any further adjustments are 
necessary. 

We do not anticipate many major 
changes as a result of our screening in 
Washington of the programs as pre- 
sented to us, because the advice and 
counsel of our European organization 
have been made available to the individ- 
ual participating nations and to OEEC 
while the programs were under develop- 
ment. We maintain a Paris headquar- 
ters, headed by U.S. Special Representa- 
tive W. Averell Harriman, with William 
C. Foster as deputy, and have missions 
in each of the nations we are serving. 
Somewhat parenthetically, may I say 
that I do not believe that the United 
States has ever been represented by a 
finer or more competent group of indi- 
viduals than those comprising the Euro- 
pean ECA organization. 


Counterpart Funds 


THERE IS ONE very novel and vital 
provision of the Foreign Assistance Act 
which must be grasped clearly if the ECA 
operation is to be understood. All the 
goods we ship to Europe are paid for at 
normal prices by those who receive and 
use them. Some of our aid is in the form 
of loans to foreign governments, but, 
even when our aid is in the form of a 
grant to the government, the private in- 
dividuals who ultimately use or consume 
the merchandise pay for it in pounds or 
francs or lire, or other local currency. 
The money thus paid goes into what we 
call counterpart funds to be used for 
recovery purposes in each country. 

These counterpart funds can be spent 
only by agreement between the foreign 
government and the Administrator of 
ECA. The Administrator in turn must 
act after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council, composed of the Sec- 
retaries of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
and also with the advice of the Public 
Advisory Board of 12 leading citizens ap- 
pointed by the President. Thus, under 
elaborate safeguards, the dollars we 
grant are made to do double duty: first, 
as dollars spent (mainly in the United 
States), and then as_ local-currency 
counterparts spent for recovery in a 
European country. 

Lira funds have been used to restore 
railroads, refit ocean liners, drain 
marshes, build bridges, and the like. 
Franc funds have been released for the 
construction of power plants and electric 
lines, and for modernizing coal mines. 


When this was done, a Chicago news, 
paper carried a headline on page 1 read. 
ing, “France Gets 230 Millions More jn 
Aid.” The story said that the Unitey 
States was “giving the French Govern. 
ment a special recovery fund of $239. 
000,000." This was, of course, Mislegg, 
ing. The fund released was not dolly 
but francs, a counterpart of dollars al 
ready spent and fully reported. Fran 
was merely receiving permission to Ue 
for various recovery purposes the MOney 
French citizens had paid for the Brain 
oil, cotton, machinery, and other com. 
modities financed by those American 
dollars. 





Eneouraging Advances 


NOW AS TO HOW the Marshall Plap 
getting along. The latter part of Octo. 
ber, I attended a meeting in Paris par- 
ticipated in by the Paris headquarters 
staff and the chiefs of all the country | 
missions. Each Chief of Mission was | 
asked to report the extent to which the 
country he was serving was making goog 
on its pledge of maximum effort at self. 
help. Noteworthy was this fact: With 
three exceptions, the reports were tha 
all we could hope for was being done 
Furthermore, not only was the effort 
commendable, but the results were pro- 
portionate. For example, industrial pro. 
duction to date in Western Europe js 
approximately 12 percent ahead of 1941: 
electric power production, 10 percent: 
steel production, 27 percent. The pro- 
duction of fertilizer is 33 percent over 
1947; food production, 25 percent. In 
Bizone Germany, industrial production | 
is running at a rate 58 percent above that | 
prevailing in 1947. It is only fair to say 
that there are industries—coal, for ex- | 
ample—where progress has been slow 
and there are countries still so beset with 
political and other problems that they 
have not yet gotten going. On the whole, 











the record is good. 

The Paris headquarters staff gave us } 
an equally encouraging report as to the 
implementation of the pledge given by 
the participating nations to put forth 
maximum effort toward mutual aid 
The very fact that all the nations met to- 
gether for months and then came out 
with a coordinated program for all of 
Europe is in itself an historic accom- 
plishment. It represents a reversal of 4 
century-old trend toward more and more 
economic nationalism. 

In addition to this notable accom- 
plishment, the new intra-European cul- 
rency clearance program has just gone 
into effect. Under this program, the 
creditor nations in Europe have agreed 
to (1) fund or freeze the debts which 
have been contracted with the debtor 
nations of Europe since the war, and 
(2) extend new credits on their own re- 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 





Statistics of World Trade 


Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, Sierra 
Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Un- 
ion of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States include reerports; those 
for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey, domestic merchan- 
dise only 





March 


Import figures for Australia, British Ma- 
laya, China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Ja- 
pan, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey, imports for consumption 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelimi- 
nary and subject to revision. 
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April May Jum July August 
228. 4 212.3 282. 3 234. 5 250.9 224.1 
11:32 19.5 28.8 8.5 8.5 4.3 
2.6 $5 6 3.6 2.3 
1.4 
44.5 7.5 47.4 40.1 4.1 19. 4 
6 i) 
. 6 1.1 3.9 
1,140.8 | ©1,121.7 1,102.9 | © 1,013.5 | © 1,022.2 OSS, 2 
168.6 160.9 27.5 32. 1 
78.5 RAY USS 95.7 84.2 120.0 
22.6 26.3 34.7 31.3 17.8 
216.8 212.9 228.3 226.8 
9.7 11.3 14.1 2 11.2 
11.2 25.0 16.9 22. 1 13.5 ° 
14.2 14.5 16.1 17.4 
129.4 151.9 © 141.6 t 125.5 128. 8 
10.8 6.4 
57.2 60.3 64.6 61.8 0.9 
50. 0 41.3 41.6 47.1 41.8 
22. 1 33. 2 38. 5 17.0 40.0 
53. 4 169.3 | ¢ 200.4 
6 5.8 5.5 8.0 6.0 4.4 
16.0 13. 2 13.9 13. 1 14.7 15.3 
72.9 84.7 r 78.0 R28 
69.9 76. 7 283.9 OO. 5 78.9 70.4 
30.7 36.9 36.5 36. 5 29.0 30.1 
17.1 16.9 12.1 0.6 
62.8 sO. 2 95.4 OS. 5 SS. 1 85. 6 
66.0 67.5 62.6 67.5 65.3 59.1 
13.9 14.3 13.3 
12.2 30. 7 546.3 59. 6 612.4 h42.7 
sO 63.3 69.0 
1. 7 93.3 95.6 22.9 31.4 
17 16.8 10.1 rQ.5 11.8 
6.1 10 5.4 6.6 
20.0) 4.8 83.5 6. 7 4.2 1.2 
1.6 22.0 
7.6 12.0 17.8 
24.9 se $2.7 16.0 
25.2 31.2 19.6 27.7 
135.6 128.0 130.0 142.4 170.3 108. 2 
43.6 $3.2 56.9 50.3 41.0 


WORLD TRADE BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
147 
(out 
Annual Septem October Novem Decem January Febru 
total 4 ber ber ber iy 
EXPORTS 

North America 

Canada 2,774.9 21s. ¢ 250.8 253. 1 2H, 2 235.4 208. 3 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 746.6 64.3 60,2 O44 41.2 1.7 

Dominican Republic Sb.2 1.7 2. 8 ae 1.6 1.6 4.6 

Ciuatemala ¢ D2. 23.0 4 $3.4 1.4 

Haiti 1.8 0 18 2.4 2 2.2 2.6 

Honduras 717 13 L.2 1.8 1.3 2. 1 13 

Mexico ¢ 145.1 isu 32.4 17.8 0.3 44 53. 5 

Nicaragua 20.4 1.2 14 21.4 21.3 

Panama, Republic of S : io rLO “7 1.1 ‘8 

FE] Salvador 40. 1 11 1. 1.2 10 v3 10.4 

United States 15, 338. 1 1, 185.3 1, 304.3 1, 184.9 1, 172.5 1,091.6 © 1, 086, 2 
south America 

Argentina ria3u4 136 137.3 169 193. 7 165. 6 184.1 

Brazil 1,145.8 104.8 112.1 89.1 103. 1 87.4 77.6 

Chile 4 ont 10.3 447 27 vient 18.3 19.9 

Colombia 254.4 21.4 MH. 2 25. 2 44.3 22 22. 7 

Eeuador 4 ‘ 5. 2 -o.0 14.3 15 

Peru 4 14 15.0 14.4 12.6 14.6 13.4 12. 7 

Uruguay 162 14.¢ 8.7 15.4 29 | rT) 18. 5 
Europ 

Austria 84.2 7.6 10.3 11.7 12.5 8.7 10.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg* 1, 405.7 140. 2 144.5 124.4 127.1 141.4 117.8 

Bulgaria wth. | 6.9 8.5 10.0 12.5 5.6 12.0 

Czechoslovakia |! * 572. 1 46. 1 ob. 4 4.0 73.6 47.5 47.7 

Denmark* fA? 6 9 3 0 A3. 2 4.9 8.7 54.6 

Finland 46 a5 ¢ 1 7.1 m 0) Is. 5 24.8 

France | 787.7 120.4 153. 7 152. 2 180.7 211.7 

Iceland* 44.7 7.0 Hos 9 () 0 t 3.4 

Ireland nie. 2 16. 7 16.2 17.1 Is.8 13.0 12.6 

Italy ‘746.4 MH. 5 61.6 q 67.7 ee! AGS 

Netherland TOOLS HO38 S10 76.1 SN. 7 28 70. 2 

Norway* wo. 0 “4 2 ¢ 1.6 41.4 1.0 2.0 

Portugal 173.1 12.1 15.1 16.8 22.3 7.8 17.5 

Sweden xU4 ¥ S45 102.6 61.2 U7. S10 64.5 

Switzerland 763.3 65.9 6x. 1 63. 2 78. 7 » 6 HR 

lurkey* 223. 3 17.8 12.7 14.2 22.9 12.2 10.1 

United Kingdom 1,820.4 $12. 7 152. 1 128, 2 160.3 3. 4 170.7 
Asia 

British Malaya HOSS 3 2 & 4.1 Ho 03.9 7.6 

Cevlon 0.3 4“). 1 Pat) ”) ¢ 25.0 ws. 4 24.6 

China 13 18 20. 6 6.8 G8 24.7 97.1 16.3 12.3 

French Indochir Mb. 2 | , Q 7 “ys s ( 5.7 

Hong Kong ° wy OU % my () 1.2 1.5 2s 23.2 

India Wis, 7 

Iran * y { 

Iraq 5S 6.0 \ 0.6 7 2.9 1.0) 

Japan 173.6 12.2 9.4 

Netherlands Indis ‘ 128.8 1 11 l 15.9 17.1 23.3 

Pale Stine 27.2 re 

Philippines, Republic of 265. 5 13.7 12.4 24.6 65.1 8.6 2.3 

Slam as Hs Hos Tl 13.8 14.4 13.6 
Oceania 

Australia Oss. 0 65.0 107 xO | 104.1 126.5 125.2 

New Zealand 417.1 1s. 2s 2.4 20.2 8.0) 63. 1 
Africa 

Algeria * 207, 2 24.4 24.6 2 76, 2 

Egypt 71.0 wos 11.8 7.92 62. 1 

French Moroceo * 153.7 12.2 13.2 16.8 22.7 

French West Africa * W721 12.2 71 76 49 

Gold Coast SS 1.8 1.0) )» x0 8.3 16.2 


See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE BY COUNTRIES (IN MIL 
1947 
Country 
Annual Septem- Novem- 
total = ces October her 
Exports—Continued 
Africa—Continued 
Nigeria 14.3 14.9 4.2 
Sierra Leone 2+ 11.3 9 15 13 
Southern Rhodesia * 95.3 11.8 9.6 9.9 
Tanganyika 4.1 1.7 3.6 
Tunisia * 52.1 4.2 6 3.9 
Union of South Africa 
IMPORTS 
North America 
Canada 2, 561.1 207.1 253. 2 22K. 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 3 519.9 35.2 42.9 g 
Dominican Republic 48.7 3.8 1.9 1.9 
Guatemala 4 57.3 24.8 5 
Haiti $27.2 3. 0 2 2 
Honduras 3 729.4 2.9 2. € 4 
Mexico 665. 4 44.1 6. 2 0.2 
Nicaragua 2%”. 8 1.6 1.9 1.8 
Panama, Republic of 75.6 35.5 26.5 3 
E] Salvador 36.9 0 3.3 3. 4 
United States 5, 733.4 473.1 491. ¢ 454.7 
South America 
Argentina ?_ t 1,307.7 139 135.9 114.7 
Brazil * 1, 216.9 93.8 105.9 s4 
Chile 4 270.0 24.7 moO » 
Colombia 62 6 199 3 8 2% 8 
Ecuador_. 44.8 23.3 3.7 s 
Peru 168.0 14.1 14.4 12. 4 
Uruguay 915.3 19.2 24 22. € 
Europe 
Austria '* 119.1 12.4 l 2.8 
Belgium-Luxem bourg* 1,951.4 156. 6 199. 4 "1.8 
Bulgaria 75.2 10.3 5.5 7.0 
Czechoslovakia 7 49.3 0). 5 19.0 
Denmark* 2 60.7 63.1 () 
Finland 9 BR. A IB. A 6.9 
France 5 247.0 255. 2 46. 2 
Iceland* 79.9 SR 6.4 4.7 
Ireland 597.2 49.9 58. 5 52.6 
Italy 41,516.8 83.7 105.1 124.7 
Netherlands 1, 602.9 126.3 143.4 154.2 
Norway* 767.9 84.6 5 Oe 51.1 
Portugal 380. 3 85 23.8 25.1 
Sweden 1, 437.1 152. 4 144.8 95.9 
Switzerland 1, 125.9 90.1 103.0 112.3 
Turkey* 244.6 oR. 5 20. 7 2%. 6 
United Kingdom 203. 5 647 650. ¢ M8 
Asia 
British Malaya 642.9 5.8 2.3 55.7 
Ceylon ? 200). 4 25.2 26 20). 5 
China 18 32 649.5 60.7 1 28 4 
French Indochina 127.2 10.8 11.3 14.¢ 
Hong Kong !* 33* 390. 4 a3 5 x0 42 
India 2 864.8 
Iran* 22126. 6 
Iraq ! 2161.5 213.3 211.8 15.4 
Japan 4526.1 
Netherlands Indies ? 985. 3 20.9 22.3 ZR. 4 
Palestine 865. 4 234.6 234.2 
Philippines, Republic of 511.4 32.7 40.0 42.9 
Siam 2 112.6 8.9 12.8 12 
Oceania 
Australia 7740.7 11.8 ) ) 75.4 
New Zealand ? 414.9 419.6 41.1 6s 
Africa 
4 lgeria* R12 33. 1 2.7 
Egypt ”" 429.1 40.1 41 9.0 
French Morocco 279.8 21.8 23.9 27 
French West Africa* 170.4 15. ¢ 19. ¢ 14 
Gold Coast S48 70 R 5 8.7 
Nigeria * 156.9 18.1 17.2 
Sierra Leone * 18.4 1 190 1 ¢ 
Southern Rhodesia *6 135.0 11.5 12.3 12.4 
Tanganyika 5. 4 5.4 5.0 
Tunisia* 153.0 13.2 14.8 16.3 


Union of South Africa 


* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-e1 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures 
1 Excluding gold 
2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, September 1948. 
3 Excluding monetary gold and silver 
4 Including monetary gold and silver 
A verage of 3 months’ data 
Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1947 
’ Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1947. 
§ Including civilian supplies. 
* Average of 2 months’ data 
Commercial trade only. 
! Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments 
2 During this period of transition between old and new exchange rates, the 
error in the monthly dollar conversions is unusually high 
13 Excluding bullion and specie 


14 Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor 





rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available official records from 


other government Parcel-post shipments, free 
previously imported surplus property by the responsible 
unrecorded movements are excluded 
Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parce] post. 
Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 
? Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores 


agencies 


gift packages 





1# Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 


dollar conversions 
was transacted. 


to United States dollars may not reflect 
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Italian Government or other 
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1948 
February March April May une July August 
6.6 6.0 11.6 11.3 
isl ’ 25. t 224 s 224.0) NYS. 5 
4.2 1 44.2 0 { ’ 
0 2. § 2.9 2 3 2.8 
, 2 2 6 
10.6 13.9 51.2 46.9 44.2 48.2 44 
24 35 16.1 9 ae 
3.2 2.8 2.8 
582.0 Hoo. 0 t 527.9 19. 4 61 QF 98. 4 
119.0 127.2 125.7 107.0 122.7 
1 123.3 114.8 140.2 sO.6 49 
1s. ¢ 21.3 ‘a9 17.4 20. 2 24.0 
7 4 32. ( 3 _ Se 12% 8 
q 14.1 5 6.4 ‘ 
10.7 14.2 8.2 61 { ” I 4 22. 4 
17.0 2.2 20.7 17.9 21.2 22. 2 
(7.2 176. 1 167.2 66.7 16 6 
l 11.9 17.2 i] 
72 Hsu a5 F “4 7.8 62. 2 48.8 
58 1.9 “4 fF 46 ‘SY “4 “4 
ie@ 2b. ¢ hf 441 1S "40 hi 
432 *44) 6 341. 1 723.2 3277.4 
3. 6.7 4.2 4.3 6.7 14 9 
40.9 2 4.9 45.0 % ] 1% 
YR. 3 118. 5 147 133.9 
144 Al 147 14. 6 ] 153, 
‘1.5 0 2 ¢ hat. 42.0 r 54 ( ie 
34.5 5. 2 iy 41.7 41.8 3 
102. 4 104.9 128.8 112.6 117.4 23.9 114 
17.8 110.3 116 107.2 111 SAN QF 
19.5 2. 9 18. 2 19 
O68 ¢ 718. 1 “M) 7a s 747.9 7) 
fi"). 2 71.8 77 74.4 
19. ¢ 23.5 20.4 1 + 27 
15.1 s %.7 & 8 rs 6.7 
7.7 7 15. ¢ 8.1 17.0 
l 43. ( {7 ¢ 44 45.5 42.1 
17.8 317.2 ii:2 
4 7 44) + 4 2s 
4.2 4 24 4 9 
4.2 62 44.4 1.4 iv 
10. 2 
SY Hy 10. “ m2 14 H.2 
; 7 | 48.2 ” ‘ a 
; 
14.1 12.0 16. 7 15.8 12.9 
14 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
with break-down of the 

















lief’ figures by organizations and groups 
making shipment. The “aid and relief” type 
is also shown separately where each consti- 
tutes a significant part of the trade with 
areas and countries in 1948; total exports 
appearing alone represent cash-purchase 
goods, largely or entirely, except as noted. 
Commodity exports show totals only, with- 
out break-down into types. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 





transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

Explanation of the coverage of each type 
of exports and of the country data is given in 


























ures, “aid and re- export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, the March 27 issue of this publication. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
104s 1947 1948 January-September 
1936-38 
Ite 9-month 
Se og Beptess October as _— April May a uly August | ®Verage 1947 1948 
VA t 
Exports, incl. reexport tho f do 26, 242 [1,185,313 1, 304,344 1, 184, 871 (1, 140,760 1, 121, 665 (1, 102, 905 |1,013, 495 |1, 022, 243 QRS, 220 12,224,809 11,676,443 9, 493, 369 
Cash-purchase do 856,985 11,058, 271 (1,189,009 1, O86, 806 92s, 661 922, 324 910, 264 002, 575 908, 461 870, 320 12, 224,899 10,375,010 |8, 109, 478 
Foreign aid and relief? a 69, 257 127, 042 115, 335 97, 975 212, 099 199, 341 192, 641 110, 920 113, 782 117, 900 1, 301, 433 |1, 383, 890 
Greek-Turkish aid 10 nh. a 4, 248 3, 683 3, 455 17, 101 5 18, 526 11,713 n.a n. a. 13, 139 942, 45 
d do 1a 157 328 1, 865 70, 699 37, 324 n. a n.a n. a. 157 295, 042 
1 do n. a 37, 963 31, 006 $6, 335 8, 422 6, 418 3, 051 n.a n. a. 66, 520 53, 069 
t ef do 8, 421 9, 510 &, 855 6, 751 13, 686 8, 048 10, 198 7, 066 7, 276 80, 306 98, O83 
Econon Coop. Adm? do n. a 64, 368 n.a n. @ n. a. 84, 883 
Internat'l. Ref. Org do n.a f2 S21 WI 1, O05 114 1, 843 n. a n. a. 6§2 9, 881 
Civilian supply do 60, 836 73, 457 69, 277 46, 753 100, 714 55, 488 84, O58 106, 716 110, 624 735, 773 746, 040 
Exports, U. 8. merchandise do 916, 094 T1, 174, 908 |1, 286,956 61,173,208 9 1,130,348 (1 1,091, 569 (1,003, 669 |1, 013, 058 979, 442 }2, 193, 768 (11, 536, 9, 402, 980 
General import do 558, 196 473, 128 $01, 643 $54, OS2 665, 955 549, 415 615, 525 558, 497 598, 396 11, 866,672 | 4,184,184 5, 201, 685 
Imports for consumption 1o S87, NTS $73, 101 504, 937 448, SO7 638, 748 543, 641 595, S48 563, 208 5S8, 629 11, 845, 864 4,127,115 5, 173, 835 
INDEXES 
Exports, United Stat merchandise 
Value 1036-38 = LOO S76 is 528 is! fod 156 44s 412 416 402 100 526 429 
Quantity do Ww) 24y 270 243 229 225 221 203 202 199 100 280 211 
Unit value lo » 104 105 1OS 203 202 203 203 206 202 100 188 203 
Imports for consumptior 
Value lo 287 231 246 219 $11 256 265 291 275 287 100 224 280 
Quantity do 1a) 110 11s 102 134 109 114 126 116 122 100 107 121 
Unit value Lo 248 210 200 214 232 234 232 230 236 235 100 209 232 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America. thous. of d 168, 453 175, 568 202, 128 180, 395 151, 301 150, 77 171, 635 178, 992 155, 105 169, 158 346, 545 1, 581,601 1, 425, 261 
Southern North America do iT, 884 125, 380 166, O85 149, 991 126, O58 127, S78 149, 369 119, 169 114, 938 106, 863 202, 662 , 237,755 1,074, 688 
South America do 125, 311 176, 381 195, O84 Iso, 462 197, 952 190, 240 172, 591 134, 324 141, 468 141, 098 205, 569 | 1,779,651 |1, 453, 951 
Europe do 1), 213 4%), 348 445, 786 08, 815 408, GST 373, 043 352, 362 335, 790 333, 466 323, 182 932,085 | 4, 448,223 3, 246, 669 
Aid and relief do 46, O38 92, 701 77,915 74, G87 165, 248 157, 67 152, 642 5, 97: 68, 627 71, 671 837, 540 (1,029, 207 
Asia do 147, 070 14, S41 186, 555 174, 834 178, 120 190, 561 180, 781 169, 756 198, S48 169, 155 373, 905 | 1,779, 978 |1, 588, 338 
Aid and relic lo 23 182 34,167 37, 163 23, 489 42, 120 38, 166 38, 805 24, 839 45,044 46, 181 461, 025 338, 341 
Oceania do 7, 822 27, (44 31, 065 28, 228 12, 50S 10, 541 12, 259 10, 867 10, 395 11, 766 67, 941 234, 216 105, 348 
Africa 10 Q 489 65, 753 76, 742 72, 208 66, 134 78, 626 63, GOS 64, 596 68, 022 66, 998 96, 183 615, O18 599, 114 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. of dol 165, OSI 172, 643 198, 582 176, 213 148, 78 148, 416 168, 649 152, 713 1, 552, 214 |1, 402, 455 
American Republics, total do 18, 276 288, 607 44, 708 315,088 06, 183 00, 144 303, 961 240, 228 ? 856, 987 2, 380, 687 
Mexice ao 6,419 43, 351 52, 977 §2, 215 45, 507 47,132 45, 852 46, 854 464, 684 387, 212 
Central American Republic do 13, 90S 9 250 41, 540 26, 573 18, 404 17, 696 30, 222 16, 942 225, 546 177, 247 
Cuba ce 2s, BOS ; 484%) 51, 383 39, 302 4(), 207 i, 119 30, 911 346, 153 323, O11 
Argentina 1o 19, 010 5M, 451 8, 024 48, 865 16, 512 38, 401 21, 850 505, 834 317,779 
Bolivia do 2, 723 2, 238 1, 965 s, 781 3, 204 1, 882 3, 188 22, 412 26, 022 
Braz do Sil 52, 872 45, 525 63,135 16, 154 43, C62 37, 090 489, 513 369, 993 
Chile lo 7. 5909 11, 605 8.193 », 6H2 7,136 5, 342 6, 372 95, 668 64, 216 
Colombia do 12.005 17, 934 18, 207 %), 604 21, 902 20, 353 13, 717 162, 142 155, 899 
Peru do O1S 7, 857 », 593 7,026 6,713 5, 306 4,922 72, 373 50, 674 
Uruguay do 4, 701 2, 544 2, 39 4,320 7, 651 , Gl 6, 875 67, 228 49, 218 
Venezuela do 6, 776 37, C65 4,514 4), SO 46, 493 18, 719 43, 671 315, 021 381, 486 
Curacao | #. 473 5, 20 475, & O82 S086 7, 289 6, 269 51,475 61,622 
I ROPE 
United Kingd: * thou yf dol 4 716 38, 500 92, 622 62, 685 1, 71¢ 43, 604 45, 726 40, 368 65, 049 3, 713 374, 373 S89, SSS $87, S6b 
Continental Euroy neluding U.S.S.R 
thous. of dol 9 669 343, 219 328, 173 92, 673 326, 053 303, 1SY 291, 221 203, 054 266, 585 44,959 | 3, 468,634 2,723,018 
Aid and relief do 15, 66. 77,49 74, 067 164, 329 157, 174 152, 492 85, 631 68, 593 71, 590 834, 200 (1, 025, 805 
Austria * do + 803 9, 460 413 14, 524 11, 361 14, 203 11, 071 10, 723 11, 480 1,602 80, 900 106, 557 
Aid and ef do 376 » 217 1. Of4 14. 335 10. 182 13, 025 608 192 197 78, 362 61, 497 
Belgium * d S047 61, 757 7, O78 My O37 14, 440 17, O71 21, 761 19, 221 23, 372 57, 780 370, 956 223, 819 
Czecho kia 1 1, 667 2, 493 1, 663 4,144 3, 526 343 513 7 845 11, 106 43, 417 17, 966 
Aid 1 re 1 85 23 112 61 32 50 60 4] 55 16, 277 666 
Denmark * 1 740 6, 330 3, 137 » 832 4, ISS 3, 455 3, 567 4,000 13, 563 64, 128 32, 138 
Finland | wO5 41348 5.003 3, 332 1,683 2, O09 1,875 5, 673 7, 929 45, 642 29, 442 
France * lo 1) S19 64, 750 7, 924 7, 764 64, 489 59, 378 69, 399 37, 495 37, 717 106, 965 645, 422 ‘ 
Aid 1 relief 10 33 1, 139 717 2, 176 34, 484 33, 659 42,711 229 236 8, 229 185, ! 
Germat ° ! 7,779 15, 660 45, 049 20, 016 91,174 SS, 641 61, 516 SO, 821 80, 966 83, 862 169, 822 673, 645 
Aid and re 1 12, 071 41, 304 36, 616 %}, S72 74, 737 68, 243 47, 004 67, 247 69, 549 403, 449 48, S19 
(reece * * lo 25, 437 14, 204 9, 955 11,414 18, 892 22, 684 17, 678 24, 450 16, 789 5, O13 130, 692 175, 812 
Aid ly lo 12 11, 904 649 &. O05 14, 927 17, 438 8, 145 104 44 57, 798 70, 134 
See footnote it end of table 
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EUROPE 
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Italy * 


Netherlands * 
Norway * 


Portugal * 
Spain 
Sweden . 
Switzerland* 
U.S.S.R 
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Yugoslavia 


Western Asia 
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Saudi Arabia 

Far East 


China 
Hong Kong 


Japan 
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1948 1947 1948 January -Septembey 
1936-38 
Item %month 
oe — October as March April May June July August sicbese> 1947 1948 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Continued 
Agricu!tural imports—Continued 
. fthous. of lb 631, 199 553, O11 SUS, O42 582, ON 842, 054 24, 161 580, 449 45, 647 475, 12 STH, ISS [4 568,850 6,365, O10 126, 334 
Cane sugar ithous. of dol 30, 934 2, 632 29, 559 ON 178 10. SOS » ‘7 +), 24 22, 164 22, 470) 42, 142 113, 643 314,410 251, 205 
. {thous. of Ib 113, 245 103, 488 111, 589 114, 11S 161, 372 41, 206 90, 991 144, S44 142, 74 152, 614 836, 793 1, 201, 244 1, 199, oxy 
Crude rubber ithous. of dol 22, 204 14, 897 16, 190 1S, 006 29, 650 1), 397 16, 315 26, 674 27, 210 28,365 | 133, 947 25, SOG DOT. Ty 
Vegetable oils (ex- {thous. of Ib 6S, 195 71, 527 S1, 346 44, 415 114, 21! 79, 33S S2, HOS 1, S32 71, O37 SS, O10 ! 704, 794 S52. 5} 
pressed ind oil- |thous. of dol 13, 054 12, 100 11, 952 IS, 415 24, O55 17, 517 18, 537 21,711 15, Is, GOO n i 198, 42 177, 738 
seeds 
Pobacco, unmanufac- {thous. of |t 7, 756 5, SO4 6, 720 5, SOS 7, 15 7, O75 6, 72 7 ws 42, 659 73, S52 63, 7 
tured \thous. of dol 7, 095 5, 50 6, 345 5, 14 6, 655 fi, 40 6, 282 6, S41 rl 14 24, 462 7s 5, 199 
Wool, unmanufac-_fthous. of Ib. 3A, 330 26, 160 420) 1), G28 1,012 SASS 1, 21S $8, O17 1 , 97 itt 14, MM 104, 33) 
tured. {thous. of dol 22, 156 15, 024 16, 3238 15, 701 4,80 24.612 20), 250 24, O07 25, 14 1, G4S 13, O04 645,811 252. 74 
{thous. of Ib 392 35 16 MM 72 14 yUs Slt wie it) 43, 344 1, 1, (3 
Raw silk i thous of dol 1,051 104 4172 2m) ry) Tat Wot 2,031 Ie sin 4,450 13, W20 11,0 
Nonagricultural imports, total do 326, 112 272, 030 277, 850 244, It 27, US] Ww. 72 iM), O15 7, 897 24, 380 2 W1L,251 2 6, 582 2, 824 754 
Fish, including shellfish do 10, 19s 6, S4t 1), 404 s7u4 s7u th, S2¢ 7, Abd S, GST ied 1 04 14s H ! 70, ON 
Undressed furs io 16, 063 18, 410 11, O60 1 18Y HUT 2 1,939 » GIS 1 $47 {8, 82 80, 45 125, 86) 
Paper and paper mate rials ak S621 | Ho, 71 5 ITs oss 17. 48 ‘ eae Hu OSE { i, 721 x) 7H GOS 7. The 
Petroleum and products do 5, SY 19, 708 19 21,80 ! } 1,612 2 2, 92 15s 170 ji 205, 349 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__d 7, 528 7, 51 8, S2¢ 4 1, 15s ' 1s 919 4, 68 4. 44 2, 842 44, (2 
Nonferrous ores and metals l¢ 4, 325 45,12 1 2 74 4 4, 661 10, (4 ( 5 2 tas 117,04 23, SOS 12 4 
Chemicals and related products d S, 497 6, 7S] S47 j SOS 8, 478 is f { 76, 789 87, 707 
*European Recovery Program country | id Albar Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Fin i, a I 
Data for June include ECA shipments; data beginning July includes other aid and Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, U. 8. 8. R., and Yugosla 
relief shipments no longer shown separately. See footnote, 2 * Data are revised to exclude the small trade with Burma in 1947 | i it 

2 Includes programs shown and also lend-lease and UNRRA which were practically Burma had been excluded begi ig with 1948 
completed in 1947. Data since March 1948 are incomplete since EC A f re prelimi Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: September, $818,000; January-September, 
nary for April and May and are not available for June, July, August, and Septembx $19,998,000 
Moreover, data for Interim aid are not available after May, and for ¢ k-Turk Exp of I i Sta lom ( t 
and other relief programs after June 1948 Imports for c« 

’ Data are incomplete. See footnotes 1 and 2 Oil equivalent 

* Includes Aegean Islands effective January 1948 Clean conten ! 

§ Includes exports to Pakistan in 1948: September, $1,834,000; January—Septermbs n. a.not avail 
$11,336,000 I t S500 

6 This total for exports includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, and for 
also includes Austria, in addition to countries marked with an asterisk (* 

. a bh ie - . . — - as ° = : 
Future World Trade and there will be times in the short view Intangible Gains Are Great 
shee EC A: Witelenamer when the building of intra-European 

“ia ctincaiad sa trade will apparently be accomplished ABOVE AND BEYOND this tangible evi- 


Transition Envisaged 
(Continued from p. 4) 
sponsibility to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. ECA has agreed to give the cred- 
itor nations conditional grants to en- 
able them to extend additional credits to 
debtor nations beyond those offered on 
their own responsibility. The manner 
in which these conditional grants oper- 
ate can best be explained by illustration. 
Belgium has steel beyond her domestic 
needs which she wants to sell. Greece 
needs the steel but has no Belgian francs 
with which to pay for it and Belgium is 
not in a position to accept Greek drach- 
mas. ECA therefore agrees to buy Bel- 
gian francs for dollars, sell the francs 
to Greece for drachmas, and put the 
drachmas in the counterpart fund. 
Greece pays for the steel with francs. 
Admittedly this program of currency 
clearances is a palliative, but it will give 
much-needed stimulation to intra-Euro- 
pean trade and will give the debtor na- 
tions as well as the creditor nations 
time to get their fiscal houses in order. 


New Spirit in Intra-European 
Trade 


I AM SURE you agree with us that we 
must encourage the development of 
intra-European trade. There is no pos- 
sibility of the European nations becom- 
ing self-sustaining by 1952 unless this 
is done. I remind you of this because 


10 


at the expense of American exporters. 

For example, Belgium took some 
American cotton and made it into fish 
nets for Norway in trade for some tim- 
ber. €Norway traded the fish caught 
with these nets for some Greek tobacco. 
This transaction irritated some of our 
American tobacco growers. Likewise, 
when England bought some American 
leaf tobacco with ECA dollars and trad- 
ed the cigarettes made from this to Den- 
mark for some butter, there was a natu- 
ral concern among some of our cigarette 
people. Perhaps I had best add that 
mounting sales of British-made automo- 
biles in Europe is not too pleasing to an 
industry with which I was once asso- 
ciated. But these transactions are both 
the means by which recovery is being ac- 
complished and constitute the evidence 
of it. An economically healthy Europe 
is bound to be a much better customer 
as well as a more effective competitor. 

As further evidence of this new spirit 
of cooperation, the Benelux countries 
recently published a memorandum under 
which Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg will operate as one econ- 
omy after 1950. France and Italy also 
are negotiating a customs union. As 
for Great Britain, that nation is offer- 
ing credits to European nations to the 
extent of over $300,000,000. To sum it 
all up, European economic cooperation 
was just a hope 6 months ago, but today 
it is a fact. 


dence which I have offered as to how the 
Marshal] Plan is getting on, I would like 
to cite some its intangible gains. It 
was the announcement of the Marshall 
concept which rebuilt enough hope to 
halt the march of Communism in Italy 
and France in 1947. What would have 
happened to Western Europe if Italy and 
France had gone Communistic is too grim 
to think about. It is the fact of Mar- 
shall Plan aid which is giving to the free 
peoples of Europe a continuing determi- 
nation to resist totalitarianism and re- 
main free. And, finally, it is the new 
spirit of cooperation that has come to 
Europe as a direct result of the Marshall 
Plan that offers us our best hope for 
peace. The last World War occurred 
because the free nations failed to unite 
in their common interest. No aggressor 
will dare march against the free nations 
if they regain their strength and remain 
united. After all, with the people of the 
free nations of Western Europe and the 
North American continent lie all the ad- 
vantages. There are more of us—ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 against 250,000.- 
000. We have 75 percent of the world’s 
steel, 85 percent of the world’s shipping, 
and most of the world’s petroleum. Most 
of all, we have the advantage of the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness that come 
only to free men. All that is needed to 
avoid World War III is that we plan to- 
gether. work together, and stick together. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Loan Agreement With Luxembourg 
Signed 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced November 17 the signing of a 
loan agreement with Luxembourg for 
$3,000,000. Minister Hugues Le Gallais 
signed for Luxembourg and Chairman 
of the Board William McC. Martin, Jr., 
for the Bank. 

Although Luxembourg has signed a 
separate loan agreement, purchases will 
be made under a combined Belgium- 
Luxembourg which includes 
such items as coal, tin plate, lead and 


program 


zinc ore, Machinery, lumber, phosphate 
Belgium is ex- 
pected to sign its loan agreement in a 
few days. 

This sum represents that amount of 
ECA assistance which is to be made 
available to Luxembourg on a loan basis 
during the first 9 months of ECA opera- 
tion. 

The agreement, signed at the Export- 
Import Bank, United States loan-ad- 
ministering agency, calls for an interest 
rate of 2's percent per annum, to be 
payable semiannually beginning in 1952. 
Semiannua! principal payments begin in 
June 1956. The final loan payment is 
due at the end of 1983, a 35-year maturity 
date. 


rock, and fatty acids 


ECA Emergency Food Supplies for 
China 


Moving to avert food shortages in Chi- 
hese urban areas, Paul G. Hoffman, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator, an- 
nounced on November 18 that ECA is 
taking immediate steps to send emer- 
gency food supplies to cities of North and 
Central China. 

The action followed urgent recom- 
mendations by Roger D. Lapham, chief 
of the ECA China Mission, and by the 
Chinese Government which emphasized 
the danger of acute distress among the 
urban populations. 

ECA had previously been providing 40 
percent of the ration of rice or wheat 
flour in six Chinese cities. Provision of 
the remaining 60 percent of their re- 
quirements, which have been met domes- 
tically, has been interrupted by the civil 
war and rising inflation. 

ECA has programmed $30,000,000 for 
food during the fourth quarter, $15,000,- 
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000 for rice and $15,000,000 for wheat or 
flour. Of the rice funds, $11,473,500 has 
been authorized for purchase of 45,000 
tons from Siam and 22,000 tons from 
Burma. Shipments of rice under the 
current quarter’s program have begun, 
with an initial 10,000 tons scheduled for 
delivery to China ports in late Novem- 
ber or early December. 

As an emergency measure, ECA has 
borrowed for immediate use 10,000 tons 
of rice now stored in Hongkong, following 
a loan arrangement with Sir Alexander 
Grantham, Governor-General of Hong- 
kong. As another step, two cargoes of 
U. S. Army wheat, already afloat in the 
Pacific, have been secured for immediate 
delivery to the Tientsin-Peiping area. 

ECA rice shipments already delivered 
to China total 92,804 tons. With the ad- 
ditional rice now scheduled, the ECA- 
assisted rationing programs in Shanghai, 
Canton, Nanking, and Swatow are ex- 
pected to be maintained. 

Shipments of wheat and flour already 
made include two wheat cargoes expected 
to arrive November 22 and one cargo of 
flour scheduled to arrive November 29. 
A total of nine shiploads of flour and 
three shiploads of wheat are set up for 
departure during the period November- 
February. Their arrival schedules are 
spaced so as to prevent any pile-up of 
stocks beyond those needed for current 
consumption. These supplies are des- 
tined to support the ration program in 
Tsingtao, Tientsin, and Peiping. 


Conditional Allotment To Sweden 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced recently a conditional 
allotment of $10,000,000 to Sweden for 
procurement of goods and services to be 
delivered in the fourth quarter of 1948 
and the first and second quarters of 
1949. 

This allotment is in addition to the 
previous allotment of $10,000,000 made 
available to Sweden on September 10 
for the third quarter of 1948. 

In return for this allotment, Sweden 
is expected to make drawing rights avail- 
able in Swedish crowns (kronor) for an 
equal amount when called on to do so 
by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments under the Intra-European Pay- 
ments Agreement. 


ECA Aid Proves Vital To French 
Wine Industry 


One of France’s most noted exports 
and greatest dollar earners—wine—is be- 
ing saved this year by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, the ECA 
French mission reports. 

American sulfur—most of which comes 
from Texas—has rescued the French 
grape harvest from destruction threat- 
ened by an insidious grape mildew. Offi- 
cials of the French Ministry of Indus- 
trial Production maintain that had not 
ECA financed the sulfur imports, France's 
wine production would have faced ruin 
within a year. As a result, farmers and 
merchants, alike, would have suffered 
financially. 

Every year French vineyards are at- 
tacked by a parasitic white powdery 
growth known as “uncincula necator.” If 
left unchecked, this mildew would drain 
the life and substance from the leaves 
and grapes. But if the vineyards are 
dusted several times with sulfur or are 
treated with a copper sulfate and lime 
mixture, there is assurance of new wine 
for French bottles. 

In consequence of the stalemate in 
European trade that had approached be- 
fore ECA came into existence, France 
was unable to purchase sulfur in consid- 
erable quantities from Italy as had been 
done previously. French sulfur mines 
damaged by the war were greatly under 
prewar production. When the oppor- 
tunity arose, France turned to ECA for 
assistance and has imported from Amer- 
ica to date approximately 80,000 tons, 
valued at about $1,500,000. It has been 
used in controlling the ‘““uncincula neca- 
tor,” and as a result production of cham- 
pagnes and burgundies is assured. Dur- 
ing 1948 French wine exports to 14 coun- 
tries are expected to total 13,750,000 gal- 
lons. 

If France were unable to export its 
wines, its economy would be severely 
damaged, as wine ranks first among 
France’s food exports and fifth among all 
exports. During 1947, French wine ex- 
ports were valued at a theoretical equiva- 
lent of $45,000,000. Of this amount more 
than $5,000,000 came from the United 
States. This year it is estimated that 
France will realize almost $8,000,000 from 
French wines sold inside the United 
States. 


(Continued on p. 44) 











German-Owned Assets in 
Italy for Sale 


German stock participation, approxi- 
mating 1,826 shares, in the firm Fab- 
briche Riunite in Foglie e in Polvere, 
Abbiategrasso (Milan), Italy, is offered 
for sale by the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, Secretariat of the Committee for the 
Liquidation of German Assets in Italy. 
The shares have been evaluated at 22,000 
lire each. 

This concern engages in the produc- 
tion of bronze and aluminum powder and 
sheets. 

Detailed information on the sale may 
be obtained from Ufficio Beni Alleati e 
Nemici, Ministry of the Treasury, Secre- 
tariat of the Committee for the Liqui- 
dation of Germany Assets in Italy, Rome, 
Italy. 

Bids, sealed in double envelopes and 
initialed, should be submitted to that 
office within a period of 90 days from 
October 20, 1948. 


Mazamet Industry Withdraws 
Offer To Process Skins 


The Department of Commerce has 
been notified by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mazamet, France, that the 
wool-pulling, scouring, and tanning firms 
of that city are no longer in a position 
to undertake contract work for Ameri- 
can firms, as outlined in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, September 4, 1948. 


Mysore Industrial Program 
* to) 


Calls for New Plant 


H. C. Dasappa, Minister for Industries 
and Finance to the Government of My- 
sore, is visiting the United States with 
a view to possible purchase of equip- 
ment for new industries contemplated 
for Mysore, as well as in an effort to 
increase exports of Mysore sandalwood 
oil. 

It is understood that the Mysore Gov- 
ernment’s industrialization program in- 
cludes expansion of the productive ca- 
pacity of existing fertilizer plants in the 
State to about 50,000 long tons; and the 
establishment of new factories for pro- 
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duction of cycles, rayon goods, alumi- 
numware, and other consumer goods. 
In addition to his interest in the fore- 
going, Mr. Dasappa is charged with the 
purchase of complete plants for sugar 
and steel manufacture, and he will give 
some thought to the iron, steel, glass, 
and paper industries. Finally, he wishes 


ceil 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


to study manufacturing methods in the 
various industries from the standpoint 
of their adaptability to Indian condi- 
tions. 

Firms interested in contacting this of- 
ficial may do so through the Indian Em- 
bassy, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. 





firms 


American trade contacts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad 


kditor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be 
While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 


Additional 
including samples, specifications, 
obtained from the 


any transactions 


and import controls in this 





and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 


of Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Metals: 5, 10 
Metal Articles: 5 


Air-conditioning Equipment: 38 
Balata: 25 


Bicycles: 7 Meters (Gas and Water): 5 
Bitumen: 49 Motion-Picture Equipment: 38 
Building Materials: 38 Motors: 28 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 43 Musical Instruments: 12, 38 
Communication Equipment: 38 Naval Stores: 32, 35 


Novelties: 16 

Office and Stationers 

Palm Kernels: 24 

Paper and Paper Products: 36 

Radios (Automobile): 42 

Raw Materials: 33, 34 

Scientific and Laboratory Instruments 
and Equipment: 8, 14,'15 

Silver Articles: 21 

Textiles: 4, 22, 33, 45 

Tools: 5. 

Vending Machines: 38 

Willow and Willow Products: 23 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 18. 30. 

Electrical Equipment: 28, 29, 38. 

Emery: 17. 

Fats and Oils 
32, 35, 37 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs 
39, 41 

Glass Products: 2 

Hardware: 5 

Hops: 13 

Jewelry: 11 

Machinery and Accessories 
Agricultural and Dairy—34, 50, 51 
Industrial—3, 4, 26, 27, 31, 40, 48 
Road Construction—49 


Supplies: 43 
(Edible and Inedible) 


6, 19, 20, 34, 
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Egypt To Install Pumping and 
Generating Stations 


Invitation to bid on the supply and 
erection of a Diesel generating station 
and three electrically driven pumping sta- 
tions in Naga Hamadi district, Qena 
Province (Upper Egypt), has been an- 
nounced by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works. Bids will be accepted 
until January 18, 1949. 

The generating station is to consist of 
three Diesel generating units, complete 
with switchgear, transformers, auxil- 
iaries and accessories necessary for the 
proper operation of the station, as well 
as the housing required therefor. 

Two of the pumping stations are to be 
used for irrigation and one for drainage. 
Each must consist of four pumping units 
complete with switchgear, transformers, 
and accessories. 

In addition, the tender calls for supply 
of a double circuit, three-phase 33,000- 
volt, 50-cycle overhead transmission line 
connecting the generating station with 
the pumping stations. This line is to be 
complete with conductors, insulators, 
supports, foundation work, and all neces- 
sary equipment and accessories. 

Copies of conditions of tender, speci- 
fications, and drawings, are available 
from the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bids should be addressed to the Ministry 
of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt. 


Netherlands Fishermen 
Interested in Nylon Nets 


Fishermen in the Scheveningen, Neth- 
erlands, area have indicated an interest 
in finding sources of supply of nylon fish- 
ing nets, according to the American Em- 
bassy in The Hague, Netherlands. 

The local fishermen, who are now using 
nets made of cotton thread, are experi- 
encing considerable owing to 
breakage of the nets caused by heavy 
catches 

Since the Netherlands fishery trade 
produces foreign exchange through ex- 
ports, especially of herring, it is thought 
that the Government might allocate dol- 
lars for the purchase of better-quality 
nets. 


losses 


American manufacturers interested in 
pursuing this inquiry are invited to send 
literature, prices, and other pertinent 
information to the American Embassy, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 


Purchase Offers for Crude 
Oil Invited by Venezuela 

The Venezuelan Government has an- 
hounced its intention to accept, until De- 
cember 20, 1948, bids for the purchase of 
approximately 115,000 barrels monthly of 
Mar crude. Contract will be for 1 year, 
With first delivery to be available during 


December 6. 1948 





and buyers in that country. 


of the British Zone. 


ment of Commerce Field Office. 
in the Russian and French Zones. 


will be more plentiful in the future. 


and manufacturing firms in Germany; 


Hannover fair: (3) 
firms in the German Province of Hesse. 


Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Lists of German Firms Available From Commerce Department 


\s aids to American importers and exporters seeking new trade contacts in Germany, 
the Department of Commerce now has available a limited number of lists of suppliers 


Published material includes lists of machinery importers and dealers, drygoods and 
clothing importers and dealers, and textile exporters for the Bremen Consular District 
These lists are the first compiled from official sources to be received 
by the Department of Commerce since the end of the war. 

Also obtainable are partial lists, compiled from unofficial sources, covering a wide 
variety of commodities, such as manufacturers and exporters of: alcoholic beverages, 
automotive products, boots and shoes, cement, chemical products, ecclesiastical goods, 
electrical motors, transformers and generators, glass and glassware, jewelry, scientific 
instruments, motion-picture projectors and cameras, paints and dyestuffs. 
these lists may be purchased only by American firms for $1 from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any Depart- 


The lists, for the most part, cover firms in the American and British Zones, with a few 
In view of the recent unification of the American, 
British, and French Zones, however, it is expected that material from the last-named 


While it has not been possible to obtain World Trade Directory Reports on German 
firms, it is thought that those included in the lists are reliable, since all firms desiring to 
engage in foreign trade must be licensed by the Military Government. 

The Department of Commerce also has a few directories, among which are (1) Werber- 
ing Stuning’s German Export Directory: a classified listing of the principal exporting 
(2) the Deutsche Messe und Ausstellung’s 
{mtliches Messadressbuch der Exportmesse Hannover: official directory of the Trade 
Fair, Hannover, containing classified listings of German exhibitors represented at the 
Wiesbadener Verlag’s Hessische Wirtschaft: a classified list of 
Copies of these publications may be examined 
in the Department’s Commercial Intelligence Branch in Washington, D. C., or the De- 
partment of Commerce Regional Office, Empire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth 


Copies of 








January 1949 at the deep-water port of 
Punta Cardon. No bids under US$2.77 
per barrel of 30° A. P. I. gravity crude 
f. o. b. Punta Cardon will be considered. 

Characteristics of the crude offered 
are as follows: Gravity, 30° A. P. I.; sul- 
fur, 2.08 percent; gasoline and naphtha, 
20.8 percent (200° C. EP); kerosene, 
15.3 percent (275° C. EP); gas oil, 9.9 
percent; lubricants, 30.4 percent; fuel oil, 
21.3 percent. 

Bids, in sealed envelopes, must be ad- 
dressed to the Oficina Técnica de Hidro- 
carburos, Ministerio de Fomento, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 


Fish Canning Interests 
Egyptian Official 


Dr. Mohamed Kamel E] Saby, Director 
General of the Fisheries Department, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
Egypt, wishes to visit centers of the fish 
canning and related industries. He may 
be reached, for the next few weeks, 
through the Egyptian Embasy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia-—_Frederick James Eggleton, 
representing Grace Bros, Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, manufacturer), Broadway, Sydney, 
is interested in production and distribution 
of women’s and misses’ outerwear. Scheduled 
to arrive December 18, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
c/oE. W. Bruno Co. Inc., 128-130 West Thirty- 
first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

2. England—wWilliam Allen, representing 
Mulberry Glass Works Ltd. (exporter, man- 


ufacturer), 60-62 Mulberry Street, Hulme, 
Manchester 15, is interested in selling mir- 
rors, both decorated and _ sandblasted. 
Scheduled to arrive November 22, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Carl Block, 760 Brady Avenue, Bronx 60, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Chica- 
go, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and 
Miami. 

3. Netherlands—Matthieu C. C. Jansen, 
representing M. Jansen-de Wit’s Kousen- 
fabrieken N. V. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), Schijndel, is interested in pur- 
chasing new and rebuilt machinery for the 
manufacture of hosiery (women’s and chil- 
dren’s stockings and men’s socks). Sched- 
uled to arrive December 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Aberfoyle Yarn Co., 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Reading, Washington, 
and Chicago. 

4. Union of South Africa—Ralph Kaplan, 
representing Steeldrill Clothing Manufac- 
turers (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, manufacturer) , 
320 Kempston Road, Port Elizabeth, is in- 
terest in tertiles and machinery for the 
clothing industry. Schedules to arrive De- 
cember 27, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 or 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Landau, 
Coetzee, Inc., 101 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—S. A. Citalo (exporter), Lode- 
linsart, wishes to export nonferrous metals 
(drawn or rolled aluminum, tin, bronze, 
copper, brass, lead, zinc, and cast iron), all 
kinds of tools, steam and water valves 
(bronze), brass-founding and _ finishing, 
metal wheelbarrows, metal chassis, gas and 
water meters, cylinders for all purposes, all 
kinds of metal handles, water filters, and 
razor blades. 

6. Canada—Cook’s Supplies (producer, 
wholesaler, and packer), Harrison Avenue, 
Aurora, Ontario, has available for export up 
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to 1,000,000 pounds of honey, No. 1 white and 
amber. Firm offers honey in 70-pound com- 
mercial pack, or packed to buyer's specifica- 
tions; also honey may be graded to United 
States or Canadian specifications or to buy- 
er’s requirements. 

7. England—Basford (Exporters) Co. Lim- 
ited (manufacturers and exporters), Broad 
Street Buildings, Liverpool Street, London, 
E. C. 3., desires to export “Fagas’’ bicycles. 
Firm desires agents in New York, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Wyoming, South Carolina, New 
Mexico, Texas, Missouri, Georgia, Utah, and 
California. The firm states it would supply 
free to agents its catalogs, illustrations, price 
lists, and if possible, samples. Firm would 
participate in advertising of the agents with 
1 percent of the amount of their orders 
shipped and collected. 

8. England—F. Darton & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 11 St. Albans Road, Watford, 
Herts., wishes to export high-grade domestic 
barometers, barographs, and meteorological 
instruments. MTlustrated leaflet and price list 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Untraman (Mercantile) Lim- 
ited (sales agents and brokers), 50 Moorgate, 
London, E. C. 2., offers to export produce 
from Colonial and other markets. A list of 
commodities offered and country of origin is 
available upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Welbeck Trading Co. (Lon- 
don) Ltd. (import and export merchants), 
94-98 Regent Street, London, W. 1., has avail- 
able for export approximately 200 tons of 
first-quality aluminum circles (BA 60 A) 
Firm prefers direct sale, but willing to nego- 
tiate through agent if necessary. 

11. France—Maxime Negrier (handicraft 
manufacturer), Chemin de la Touche, Ren- 
aze, Mayenne, has available for export each 
month 1,000 bead necklaces, 100 bead 
brooches, and 500 rosaries. A few samples 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Germany—Curt Asten (manufacturers’ 
agent), Hauptstrasse 151, Hamburg-Blanken- 
see, wishes to export musical instruments 
such as basses, cellos, violins, guitars, lutes. 
and mandolins. 

13. Germany—Klepsch Brothers, Adlerstr 
23, P. B. 13, Nuremberg 1, wishes to export 
hops. 

14. Germany-——Franz Kuhlmann K.-G 
(manufacturer), Bismarckstrasse 185, (23) 
Wilhelmshaven, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for “Kuhlmann” precision drafting 
machines and drawing tables. 

15. Germany—A. Ott (manufacturer) 
Kempten (Allgau), desires to export (1) 
mathematical instruments such as compen- 
sating polar planimeters, fine planimeters 
(disk polar- and rolling disk-), precision 
pantographs, integrimeters, derivimeters, 
curvimeters, cross and beam _ ordinators, 
moment planimeters (integrators), inte- 
graphs, analysers with stieltjes equipment; 
(2) hydrometrical instruments such as all 
kinds of current meters and water-level 
gages. Illustrated leaflets are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D C. 

16. Germany — Sonneberger-Friedel-Fig- 
uren (manufacturer), (13a) Neustadt bei 
Coburg, wishes to export special plastic fig- 
urines resembling characters in fairy tales 
and country life. Firm will furnish catalog 
and price list to interested United States 
firms. 
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17. Greece—Antonios A. Joachimopoulos 
(commission agent selling for account of 
manufacturers), Voulis Street No. 21, P.O. B. 
347, Athens, has available for export manu- 
factured emery in grains and powder, made 
from pure, genuine Naxos emery, produced 
from Naxos stones. Qualities: extra, first, 
and better than second quality. Quantities: 
Large stocks now available; orders should 
comprise a variety of numbers. Available in 
English numbers 5 to 250 for the grits and 
numbers 300 to 600 for powder. Regularly 
31 numbers for each quality. Quantity unit, 
the French ton of 1,000 kilograms, or 2,200 
pounds. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

18. Italy Farmochimica Cutolo-Ciaburri 
(medicinal-specialties manufacturers), Via 
Marco Aurelio Severino 32, Naples, has avail- 
able for export 20 kilograms of pure aspara- 
gina crystals. 

19. Japan—Chosei Sangyo Co. Ltd. (packer 
and manufacturer), 85 Miyashiro-Cho, Ejiri, 
Shimizu Port, wishes to export all Kinds of 
Japanese canned provisions, especially tuna 
in oil, and canned Mandarin oranges 

20. Mexico—Industrias Bananan, S. A. de 
c. V. (manufacturer), Av. Industria 142-2, 
Tacubaya, D. F., seeks United States pur- 
chasers or agents for banana products such 
as dehydrated bananas, flour, paste, and 
cattle feed 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

21. Netherlands—Cornelis Begeer (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 27 Oudkerkhof, Utrecht, 
wishes to export pure silver articles (hand- 
worked) such as bread and fruit baskets and 
cigarette boxes. Firm is interested in sales 
to jewelers or individual retailers in each of 
the principal cities in the United States 

22. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming Van 
Rije, Jr. (manufacturer), 69 Kerkstraat, Am- 
sterdam, C., desires to export and seeKs agent 
for rayon piece goods, hand-printed in exclu- 
sive colors and suitable for women’s dresses 
Specifications: 1 yard wide, in rolls of 100 
yards, in one or more colors. Firm states it 
will make special patterns for United States 
purchasers, if so desired by the latter 

23. Poland—*Wiklina,” Slaski Przemysl 
Koszyarski, Sp. z o. o. (exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Grochowe Laki 9, Poznan 
wishes to export willow and willow products 

24. Singapore—Guthrie & Co., Ltd. (general 
merchants and agents), P. O. Box 900, offers 
to export approximately 200 long tons each 
month of Malayan palm kernels (fair average 
quality), average of 49 percent oil content 
Firm states that the monthly quantity of 
approximately 200 tons covers only estates 
which ship through Singapore. Should a 
suitable market materialize in the United 
States, firm could no doubt arrange for the 
sale of further quantities, up to 200 tons per 
month, through its Kuala Lumpur and 
Penang offices 

25. Surinam—R. H. G. Mac Arthur & Co 
Ltd. (balata collector), P. O. Box 296, Zwart- 
enhovenbrugstraat 223, Paramaribo, wishes 
to export 25 metric tons of Surinam sheet 
balata, 1948 crop, fair average quality 


Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Grande Boulangerie F. Bloch 
(manufacturer), 75 rue Feronstree, Liege, 
wishes to purchase bakery and pastry machin- 
ery and ovens. 

27. Brazil—Compreg Industrial do Prata 
Ltda (manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses) 1156 4° andar, Rua 7 de Setembro, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, desires to 
purchase machinery for making synthetic 
glue 

28. Brazil—Metalurgica Herbert Muller S.A 
(manufacturer), 849 Rua Sao Carlos, Porto 
Alegre, seeks purchase quotations on electri- 


cal generator and motor for burning “weak 
gas"’ (from charcoal and other substances) , 
230 to 250 hp., to generate 160 kv. 

29. Canada—Dr. Henry W. Lohse (sales 
agent), P. O. Box 116, Station “A’’, Toronto, 
Ontario, wishes to purchase and seeks agency 
for large 25-cycle electric generators. : 

30. France—Laboratoires Salantale (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 42 Grandes Arcades. 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), desires to purchase 
1 ton of lanoline anhydre codex 

31. Germany—Harry Deckers, Tegernseer 
Landstr. 276 b. Kienle, Munchen, wishes to 
receive purchase quotations, including com. 
plete specifications, illustrations, and cata. 
logs, on cup-making machinery and vacuum 
presses for the porcelain industry 

32. Germany—Rudolph H. C. Jaeger (im- 
porting distributor), 16-18 Neuerwall, Ham- 
burg, seeks purchase quotations on naval 
stores (rosin and turpentine, tall oil prod. 
ucts, paraffin), animal and vegetable oils and 
Jats, and whale oil 

33. Germany—Oscar H Jencquel (im- 
porter), 7 Moenckebergstrasse, Hamburg, 
wishes to purchase all kinds of tertiles and 
tertile raw materials 

34. Germany—Klepsch Brothers, Adlerstr 
23, P. B. 13, Nuremberg 1, wishes to contact 
American suppliers of products for the brew- 
ing industry (malt, rosin, etc.), foodstuffs 
(including cereals), and agricultural machin- 
ery. 

35. Germany—Robert Kraemer (importer, 
exporter), Post Box 662, Bremen, wishes to 
contact manufacturers and exporters of rosin 
and Chinese and domestic wood-oil 

36. Germany—Carl Wilhelm Lidecke (ex- 
porter, importer), Osterstrasse 69, (20a) 
Coppenbrugge, bez. Hannover, desires to con- 
tact exporters of waste paper, and manufac- 
turers of cellulose, sulfite, and sulfate 

37. Germany—C. Melchers & Co. (importer 
exporter, wholesaler), Strassburger Strasse 46 
Post Box 29, (23) Bremen, wishes to con- 
tact suppliers of fatty acids, tallow, and 
wood oil 

38. Iraq—Jalal Ourfali (lawyer and land 
owner), Ourfali St., Baghdad, seeks purchase 
quotations on the following: (1) Air-condi- 
tioning unit for motion-picture theater hav- 
ing seating capacity of 1,800 to 2,000 persons; 
(2) generator and motion-picture projector 
complete with sound system; (3) building 
materials and fittings, including insulation 
materials, sanitary fittings, electrical goods 
and fittings, glassware for salon, kitchen, bar 
and apartments; packaged air-conditioning 
units, burners, fountains for bar, mechanical 
vending machines, coin-operated fun ma- 
chines, furniture, windows, doors, cabinets 
seating facilities for the theater and other 
parts of the building, stage fittings, loud- 
speaker (one), microphone (one), intercom- 
munication telephone system (one), piano, 
machine for taking pictures, phonograph and 
radio for stage One set of blueprints of 
theater building available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

39. Italy—Rag. Aldo Conti (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturers’ agent), 23 Via Belle 
Arti, Bologna, wishes to purchase and ob- 
tain agency for vitamin-fortified food sup- 
plements for household pets, cattle, and other 
animals 

40. Merico—Angel Lozano (importer), 9 
Sur 708 Puebla, Pue., wishes to contact sup- 
pliers of machinery for manufacturing gela- 
tine, and seeks information on modern man- 
ufacturing methods; also, desires to inter- 
est American concern in development of the 
industry in Mexico. Mr. Lozano states that 
he does not have experience or technical 
knowledge in the field and will require 
technical assistance 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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NEWS ay COUN TRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated November 12, 1948) 


Manufacturers and wholesalers at Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, report 
that orders placed by retailers for their 
requirements of consumer goods during 
the year-end trade are much below those 
of previous years. In many cases at Rio 
de Janeiro these orders are less than half 
of those of last year, and the trend is 
considered indicative of a further slow- 
ing up in demand for consumer goods. 
Isolated reports indicate a similar trend 
in other sections of the country, with 
the exception of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where retail sales seem to be holding up 
to a higher level. Although industrial 
production is down in some lines, partic- 
ularly where affected by reduced con- 
sumer buying, in many other lines it con- 
tinues on an important scale 

From Sao Paulo it is reported that the 
rubber industry is approaching a point 
where a large proportion of the country’s 
crude rubber can be utilized and the tire 
industry continues three shifts. Although 
the backlog for passenger-car tires is 
practically taken care of, truck and bus 
tires are still in short supply 

Hydroelectric-power production in Sao 
Paulo is at peak production of present 
installations It is expected that the 
uneasiness felt in this connection will be 
dispelled when Congress approves the 
bill guaranteeing the $90,000,000 loan 
negotiated by the power company with 
the World Bank for the expansion of its 
Installations 

In connection with discussions of the 
1949 Federal budget, the finance com- 
mittee in the Chamber of Deputies has 
agreed upon certain increases in the con- 
sumption tax, calculated to produce 
800,000,000 cruzeiros of additional rev- 
enue. By this agreement consumption 
tax rate increases are limited to precious 
stones, beverages, and tobacco. In the 
last-mentioned category the tax on low- 
priced cigars was unaltered, because of 
the crisis in the Bahia cigar industry. 
The tax on cigarettes was increased con- 
siderably on a sliding scale, amounting to 
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8 cruzeiros on cigarettes retailing at 
more than 10 cruzeiros per pack of 20. 
The high-priced cigarettes, however, may 
disappear from the market if import 
licenses are not obtained for tobacco 
needed for mixture in their preparation. 

A payments agreement was concluded 
between Brazil and Argentina, which will 
contribute toward facilitating trade be- 
tween the two countries. The Portu- 
guese commercial mission, which was in 
Brazil studying trade between the two 
countries, left early in November and will 
complete its studies in Portugal. Among 
the products considered for importation 
by Portugal are iron, corn, rice, coffee, 
skins, cotton, carnauba wax, and cigars. 

Planting of all agricultural crops is 
under way in southern Brazil, but ‘few 
estimates have been made on what the 
ultimate acreage of the various crops will 
be. Cotton farmers are the only group 
expressing an intention to increase their 
acreage. Reports indicate a 30 percent 
increase in the Sao Paulo acreage, but 
this is generally regarded as too high. 
Should this increase materialize and 
yield be normal, a Sao Paulo crop of 
260,000 metric tons could be expected. 
This is still far short of the 381,000-ton 
record. The new cotton crop in northern 
Brazil is unofficially estimated at 87,000 
metric tons as compared with 107,000 for 
the preceding crop. Sugar-crop condi- 
tions in Pernambuco are reported excel- 
lent and production is estimated at more 
than 8,000,000 bags, with sales prospects 
good. The carnauba market was moder- 
ately active, but producers and exporters 
are still seeking 100 percent financing 
in place of the present 80 percent. 

Demands for wage increases continue 
and labor courts are partially conceding 
them. Packing-house workers in Sao 
Paulo were granted close to a 20 percent 
wage increase. 

Latest foreign-trade figures published 
(comparable period of the preceding year 
in parentheses) show that cumulative 
exports during the period January- 
August 1948 amounted to 2,820,610 
metric tons (2,257,198) valued at 13,511,- 
153,000 cruzeiros (13,614,159,000); and 
imports tataled 4,341,627 metric tons 
(4,913,786), 14,267,832,000 cruzeiros 
(15,217,281,000). 












Exchange and Finance 


SURRENDER OF PERCENTAGE OF HARD-CUR- 
RENCY EXCHANGE REQUIRED 


Effective November 17, 1948, banks in 
Brazil are again required to surrender to the 
Bank of Brazil 75 percent of their acquisi- 
tions of hard-currency exchange, the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Rio de Janeiro reports. The 
previous regulation in this series was Bank- 
ing Superintendency Circular No. 141, dated 
April 20, 1948. That circular gave the Bank 
of Brazil discretionary authority to reduce 
to 50 percent the amount of exchange re- 
quired to be surrendered. 

It is presumed that this latest increase is 
the result of accruing collections routed 
through the Bank of Brazil. 

{See airgrams in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY dated August 28 and September 25, 
1948. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARCELS EXCEEDING 22 POUNDS IN WEIGHT 
ACCEPTED FOR ADDITIONAL CITIES 


The number of Brazilian cities to which 
may be sent parcel-post packages weighing 
more than 22 pounds and up to 44 pounds 
has been increased to include Belem, Belo 
Horizonte, Florianopolis, Fortaleza, Manaus, 
Recife, and Salvador, according to United 
States Postal Bulletin No. 19182 of November 
9, 1948. 

(Previously, parcels exceeding 22 pounds in 
weight were accepted for the following cities 
only: Rio de Janeiro, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, and Sao Paulo. 

{Owners of the study “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Brazil” in the International Refer- 
ence Service series should add the above cities 
to those listed on their copies.] 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE ANNOUNCED 
REGARDING APPLICATIONS FOR IMPORTS 
FOR PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES PAID WITH 
OVERSEA CHINESE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


In late October 1948, the Chinese Executive 
Yuan authorized the Export-Import Board in 
Shanghai to announce revised regulations 
and procedural rulings governing applications 
for imports paid with foreign exchange held 
by oversea Chinese to be utilized in domestic 
productive enterprises. As the original text 
of the revised regulations consists of 14 arti- 
cles, and the revised procedural rulings con- 
tain 13 articles, only the salient features of 
each are presented. 

A summary of the main provisions of these 
revised regulations follows: 

The term “productive enterprises” in- 
cludes manufacturing industries, mining, 
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NOTICE TO ALL PERSONS HAVING BUSINESS WITH 
THE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Employees of the Office of International Trade are prohibited 
from accepting gratuities of any kind, including Christmas gifts, 
from individuals or business concerns financially interested either 
directly or indirectly in international trade. 
gifts are received, they must be returned. 


If such gratuities or 


GEORGE L. BELL, 


Associate Director, 
Office of International Trade. 








agriculture, forestry, fishery, animal hus- 
bandry, water conservancy, public utilities, 
transportation and communications, proc- 
essing foreign importations for reexport, 
and handicrafts. 

Productive enterprises either must be 
actually needed in China or their produc- 
tion must tend to increase exports. Addi- 
tionally, over one-half of the principal raw 
materials required for such enterprises 
must be obtainable in China. (These lim- 
itations, however, do not apply to those 
enterprises removed to China that were 
hitherto operated by oversea Chinese.) 

Applications to import must comply with 
the following: (1) Shipments of capital 
goods are to be effected within 18 months 
from the date of issuance of the import 
licenses; (2) Construction work of the en- 
terprise is to be completed within 24 
months from the date the import license is 
.issued; and (3) Total value of capital goods, 
raw materials, and equipment for new en- 
terprises must not be under US$10,000 or 
equivalent in foreign currency. 

Applicants intending to use such im- 
ports for the construction of new, or the 
extension of existing, enterprises are re- 
quired to submit the project and prospec- 
tus to the Export-Import Board for ap- 
proval. The Board will authorize an 
import license for the following: (1) cap- 
ital goods for the applicant’s own use; (2) 
Necessary accessories of these capital goods 
or supplies required for installation; (3) 
Required project equipment purchasable 
abroad only; and (4) Raw materials needed 
for the project, and strictly for the appli- 
cant’s own use. 

In the event Chinese currency is required 
for the construction of new, or the expan- 
sion of existing, or other forms of enter- 
prises, the applicant may apply to the Ex- 
port-Import Board for license to import 
goods falling under the categories specified 
by the Government. 

Thus far, those imports allowed in the 
light of domestic requirements include rice, 
wheat, flour, cotton, wool, jute and gunny 
bags, hemp, india rubber, crude, and rub- 
ber, tires for motor vehicles, timber and 
railway ties, fertilizers, gasoline, fuel oil, 
lubricating oil, coal and coke, paper and 
wood pulp, coconut oil, and raw materials 
for special pharmaceuticals. 

Imported goods may be disposed of 
through either of the following methods: 
(1) The applicant may, with the prior ap- 
proval of the Export-Import Board, sell 
directly to productive enterprises requiring 
such goods, or (2) The applicant may re- 
quest the Government-designated agency 
or agencies to sell for his account (see sec- 
tion 2 of the procedural rulings below), the 
proceeds to be deposited with the Ap- 
pointed Banks for meeting currency pay- 
ments in accordance with the stages of the 
approved project. 
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In the event oversea Chinese cannot 
repatriate their funds owing to foreign 
exchange restrictions in their particular 
localities, they are permitted to apply to 
the Export-Import Board for license to 
import the above-mentioned permissible 
commodities in the place of the frozen 
foreign exchange, up to but not exceeding 
US$10,000 or equivalent in value. 


The remainder of the regulations are 
mainly concerned with reports on specific 
projects, ascertaining the status of oversea 
Chinese funds, the use of such materials 
and supplies, et cetera. Applicants reselling 
goods for profit are subject to a penalty of 
permanent suspension from raw material 
quotas and are also denied the privilege of 
applying for any other imports 

The principal features of the procedural 
rulings involved in implementing the fore- 
going regulations are given below 


Before making application for imports 
applicants are required to fill out in trip- 
licate the project and prospectus relative 
to the construction of new, or the exten- 
sion of existing, enterprises. Two copies 
are submitted to the authority in charge 
for examination, while one copy is re- 
tained by the Export-Import Board for 
their files. The authority in charge will 
complete the examination within 15 days, 
and where a field survey is necessary, such 
survey and examination will be completed 
within two months 

The local authorities referred to above 
according to the nature of the enterprises, 
are as follows: 

Ministry of Industries and Commerce 

In charge of industries, handicrafts, 
mining, public utilities (water, elec- 
tricity, and gas). 

Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 

In charge of agriculture, forestry, fish- 
ery, animal husbandry, fabrication 
of agricultural products 

Ministry of Communications 

In charge of communications 

Ministry of Water Conservancy 

In charge of water conservancy 
Export-Import Board: 
In charge of exports 

Applicants filing application for import 
licenses are required to produce documen- 
tary evidence as to the status of the over- 
sea Chinese as Owner of the funds. 

Removal to China of enterprises hither- 
to operated by oversea Chinese require 
prior approval of the respective authorities 
in charge. 

Imports permitted under the foregoing 
regulations are limited only to those listed 
in Schedule I, II, and III (a) of the revised 
foreign trade regulations 

When imports under application are or- 
dered and purchased through the inter- 
mediary of importers, they are limited to 
registered qualified importers only. 


As stated under section 6 of the regula. 
tions given above, the applicant will ar. 
range to sell goods directly to users, and 
will submit the sales contract together with 
the application for import license, to the 
Export-Import Board for approval. 

At present, the sales agencies, as pro. 
vided for under section 6 above, are the 
Bank of China, the Bank of Communica- 
tions, the Farmers’ Bank of China, the 
Central Trust of China, the Postal Remit- 
tances and Savings Bank, the Central Co- 
operative Bank of China, and business or. 
ganizations designated by the respective 
authorities. 

Oversea Chinese in applying for licenses 
to import goods purchased abroad will sub- 
mit documentary evidence by respective 
consular or other authorities as to the for- 
eign exchange restrictions effective in 
localities where they are residing 


PROVISIONS ANNOUNCED GOVERNING Ap- 
PLICATIONS FOR IMPORTS BY FOREIGN- 
OWNED PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES IN 
CHINA 


In connection with the announcement by 
the Export-Import Board in Shanghai of reg. 
ulations governing the application for im- 
ports paid with foreign exchange held by 
oversea Chinese to be utilized in domestic 
productive enterprises, the Board issued Press 
Notification No. 56, dated October 28, 1948, 
entitled “Provisions Governing the Applica- 
tion for Imports by Foreign-owned Produc. 
tive Enterprises in China.” 
of these provisions follow 

1. Foreign nationals owning existing pro- 
ductive enterprises in China who apply for 
imports of equipment and accessories for re- 
placement or extension purposes for their 
own use and with their own foreign ex- 
change, are governed in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 4 of the regulations governing applica- 
tions for imports paid with funds owned by 
oversea Chinese previously referred to 

Article 4 of these regulations requires ap- 
plicants importing goods to be used in the 
construction of new, or the extension of, ex- 
isting enterprises, to submit the whole proj- 
ect and prospectus of construction to the 
proper Chinese authorities tor approval 
Upon approval, application for an import 
license is made in the usual manner with 
the Export-Import Board. The latter will 
authorize the importation of the following 
only 


Salient features 


(1) Capital goods (Schedule I of the re- 
vised foreign trade regulations) ac- 
tually for the applicant’s own use; 


(2) Necessary accessories of the aforemen- 
tioned capital goods or supplies re- 
quired for installation; 

(3) Equipment required for the project 
that is only purchasable abroad, and 

(4) Raw materials needed for the project 
and strictly for the applicant’s own 
use, not exceeding the quantities re- 
quired for 6-months construction, 


2. The term “productive enterprise” in- 
cludes manufacturing industries, mining, 
agriculture, forestry, fishery, animal hus- 
bandry, water conservancy, public utilities, 
transportation and communication, process- 
ing farm products for export, handicrafts, 
and other related productive enterprises. 


‘See the preceding item in this section 
The Export-Import Board also issued, on the 
same date, Press Notification Nos. 54 and 55, 
giving the rulings and provisions, respec- 
tively, for clearing applications to import 
purchases from abroad paid for prior to Au- 
gust 19, 1948 (see the following item in this 
section ). 
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3. Equipment and accessories for replace- 
ment or extension purposes comprise articles 
included under Schedule I, II, and III (a) 
of the revised foreign trade regulations. 

4. Applicant-firms in submitting an appli- 
cation for imports are required to produce a 
letter from their head office abroad certify- 
ing that the imports nave been paid for and 
are for their (the applicants’) own use. 
These letters are to be approved by their 
respective Chambers of Commerce or Con- 
sulates in China. 

Applications for import under these pro- 
visions are to be submitted directly to the 
Export-Import Board in Shanghai. 

5. If the goods concerned are resold for 
profit, the applicant is permanently denied 
the privilege of applying for any future im- 
ports. 


RULINGS AND PROCEDURE FOR CLEARING 
APPLICATIONS TO IMPORT OVERSEA PuR- 
CHASES PAID FOR PRIOR TO AvucGustT 19, 
1948 


On the authority of the Chinese Execu- 
tive Yuan, the Export-Import Board in 
Shanghai issued Press Notification No. 54, 
dated October 28, 1948, announcing new 
regulations governing clearance of applica- 
tions to import purchases from abroad al- 
ready paid for prior to August 19, 1948, the 
date upon which the new financial and eco- 
nomic reforms went into effect (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEFKLY, September 11, 1948) 
These new rulings, together with the pro- 
cedure involved for carrying them out (the 
latter contained in Press Notification No. 55, 
issued by the above Board and also dated Oc- 
tober 28, 1948), are given below 


1. Applications to import contracted pur- 
chases already paid for prior to August 19, 
1948, with foreign exchange or with assets 
held abroad either by manufacturers, indi- 
viduals, institutions, or other bodies, must 
be filed with the Export-Import Board not 
later than December 31, 1948 

Applications may be addressed directly 
to the Import Licensing Department of the 
Export-Import Board, if in Shanghai; oth- 
erwise, they should be sent to the regional 
and suboffices of this Board. Applications 
must be in quadruplicate and give full 
particulars of the purchase. (The original 
copy, when signed, is returned to the ap- 
plicant and serves as an import license; 
the duplicate and triplicate copies are sent 
to the Secretarial Department of the Ex- 
port-Import Board and the Customs, re- 
spectively, for checking; and the fourth 
copy is retained for filing with the Import 
Licensing Department.) In addition, where 
one lot of a purchase consists of goods 
included under more than one Schedule of 
the revised foreign trade regulations, they 
may be covered by a single application 

2. The categories of purchases allowed to 
be imported under these rulings are limited 
to those commodities defined as permis- 
sible imports under “The Rulings Govern- 
ing the Disbursement of Foreign Currency 
and Exchange Deposit with the Central 
Bank of China or its Appointed Banks.” 
(Up to this date, no definite information 
relative to these rulings or procedural pro- 
visions thereto has been received. Accord- 
ing to Chinese press accounts, some local 
authorities have suggested that where a 
purchase consists of capital goods included 
under Schedule I of the revised foreign 
trade regulations, full payment may be 
effected immediately out of the importer’s 
deposit of foreign exchange with the Cen- 
tral Bank of China. It has also been sug- 
gested that a more lenient attitude be 
adopted for the payment of those purchases 
included under Schedules II and III (a) 
of the trade controls.) 
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Patent Office or in other countries. 


with the fee. 





Pakistan Patent Office Address Changed 


The Patent Office of the Government of Pakistan has been shifted from the Chief 
Court Building to Lakshmi Building, 3d floor, Bunder Road, Karachi 2. All communi- 
cations, including applications for patents and designs, should be addressed to S. M. 
Ahmed, Examiner of Patents, at the above address. 

Until a Controller of Patents and Designs is appointed, Mr. Ahmed has been authorized 
to receive all applications normally addressed to the Controller. Communications in- 
tended for him should be addressed care of the Ministry of Commerce, Industries and 
Works, Government of Pakistan, Chief Court Building, Karachi. 

Persons desiring to have their inventions patented in Pakistan may now apply to the 
Examiner of Patents, on the prescribed form accompanied by the prescribed fees. Where 
an application was pending with the Patent Office (India) on August 14, 1947, a fresh 
application may be made as early as possible, accompanied by a copy of the application 
filed with the Patent Office (India), duly certified by the Controller of Patents and 
Design (India) and bearing the Indian specification number and date. 

Until reciprocal arrangements are established between Pakistan and other countries, 
including India, it will not be possible to antedate the applications which were not sealed 
on August 14, 1947, or which have been filed on or after August 15, 1947, in the Indian 


Renewal fees for patents and designs sealed up to August 14, 1947, which became due 
on or after August 15, should be sent to the Examiner of Patents. A copy of the entry 
in the Indian Register of Patents duly certified as “True copy by the Controller of 
Patents (India)” on standard tracing cloth of size 13’’ x 16’ should be forwarded along 








3. When submitting an application for 
importing a purchase made prior to August 
19, 1948, the applicant should attach a 
letter certifying payment by the paying 
bank abroad, or a payment receipt vouch- 
er from a foreign supplier. Copies of the 
invoice or other evidences of purchase 
should also be submitted. 

4. When a purchase has been only par- 
tially paid for prior to August 19, 1948, it 
will be allowed to be imported provided the 
unpaid balance of the cost is to be paid in 
accordance with the provisions of “The 
Rulings Governing the Disbursement of 
Foreign Currency and Exchange Deposit 
with the Central Bank of China or its Ap- 
pointed Banks,” referred to in Section 2 
above. 

In the event that the paid and unpaid 
portions of a purchase are not separable, 
e. g., a piece of machinery, the importation 
in toto will not be allowed. 


The Executive Yuan has stated that these 
rulings are applicable to unlicensed imports 
already arrived or shipped from abroad and 
awaiting reshipment or confiscation proceed- 
ings by the Government. This refers to the 
purchases which have either arrived or been 
shipped prior to August 19, 1948, and have 
been paid for, in part or in whole, prior to 
October 28, 1948. The importer has until 
December 31, 1948, to dispose of such pur- 
chases. The rulings are not applicable, how- 
ever, in those cases where penalties affect- 
ing unlicensed imports have been carried 
into effect. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
AIR PARCEL Post SHIPMENTS RESUMED 


The Postal Bulletin, Washington, D. C., in 
the issue of November 9, 1948, announced 
that effective on that date, air parcel post 
shipments were resumed to Colombia. Such 
packages may be registered, but may not be 
insured or sent collect-on-delivery to Colom- 
bia. They will be subject to the same limita- 
tions as to size and other conditions as are 
applicable to surface parcel post to Colom- 
bia, and the same postal forms as are re- 
quired for surface parcels must be prepared 


for air parcels. In addition, the blue “par 
avion” label (Form 2978) must be affixed 
to the address side of the package and to 
the dispatch note. 

The postage rates applicable to such air 
parcels will be $1.21 for the first 4 ounces or 
fraction, and 40 cents for each additional 4 
ounces or fraction. 

Air parcels for Colombia will be forwarded 
from this country by international air mail 
service, and after arrival in Colombia the 
parcels will be given air transportation within 
that country if delivery can be expedited by 
so doing. 

Announcement of temporary suspension of 
air parcel post service to Colombia was made 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 
15, 1948. 

|NoTE: Holders of Preparing Shipments to 
Colombia (Vol. V, No. 4, of the International 
Reference Service of the Department of Com- 
merce) may wish to revise accordingly the 
section on “Shipping by Mail.’’] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
PORTLAND AND SIMILAR CEMENT: IMPORT 
Duty INCREASED 


Dominican Law No. No. 1803 of September 
10, 1948, provided for an increase in the rate 
of import duty from 0.002 peso to 0.008 peso 
per gross kilogram on item 15 (b) of the 
Customs Tariff, Portland Cement and the 
like. 


E- 
»cuador 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated November 9, 1948) 


Ecuadoran business experienced an 
appreciable relaxation of credit during 
the month of October, partly because 
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the rice crop continued to sell at good 
prices in markets abroad and evidence 
increased that all surplus rice will be 


sold by the end of the year. Resultant 
sales of dollars to the Central Bank had 
cut that institution’s excess of sales over 
purchases of foreign exchange to about 
$1,500,000 by mid-month and _ has 
strengthened the hope that the country 
will reach the end of the year with its 
international payments and receipts in 
a state of approximate equilibrium. 

Although commercial banks are now 
in a position to extend credit more freely 
than they have been for many months, 
there is little demand for it at the mo- 
ment. This seems partly due to the fact 
that the Ecuadoran Congress is about to 
end its present session; many business- 
men believe that President Plaza has pur- 
posely delayed presentation of his eco- 
nomic program until Congress will have 
adjourned, leaving him a comparatively 
free hand to carry it out. It is believed 
that important changes in the lists of 
essential, useful, and luxury imports will 
be made, and businessmen believe that 
it can do no harm to wait a few days or 
weeks to see what happens. This tend- 
ency toward caution is strengthened in 
some circles by the opinion that the long- 
awaited American price decline is about 
to begin. 

During October, the small Ecuadoran 
air line, Ateca, which has been offering 
a most useful scheduled and charter serv- 
ice with light aircraft in the coastal re- 
gion of Ecuador expanded its operations 
to the highland and Oriente region. This 
extension further improved the network 
of air transportation which is especially 
important to Ecuador because of the 
country’s lack of other means of trans- 
portation. 

The Communications Committee of 
Guayas Province (Comité Ejecutivo de 
Vialidad) has advertised for bids for the 
construction of a bridge across the Daule 
River. This bridge, which is to span a 
200-meter crossing point, will be part of 
the all-weather road which is to connect 
Guayaquil with Quevedo and the high- 
land region of Ecuador. Bids must be 
submitted before January 22, 1949. 

In connection with the ratings which 
various international credit organiza- 
tions have assigned to Ecuador, the for- 
eign-department manager of one of the 
largest local banks recently informed 
the U. S. consulate general that delays 
in international payments are attribut- 
able in very few cases to lack of funds 
or to unwillingness to pay on the part 
of the importer. Such delays as occur 
are due almost invariably to insistence 
of the Central Bank upon exact com- 
pliance with the letter and spirit of the 
foreign-exchange regulations which are 
complex enough to result in inevitable 
misunderstandings. 
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Ko [ 
eypl 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated October 8, 1948) 


Commercial activity in Egypt during 
September registered a seasonal expan- 
sion, but the dollar situation remained 
difficult, and sterling resources continued 
to increase. 

Egypt’s spot dollar balance at the end 
of September was about $15,000,000, of 
which an estimated $8,000,000 remains 
committed for oil. Some small relief 
from the dollar drain was afforded by an 
agreement with Belgium that payment 
for transactions concluded before De- 
cember 5, 1947, and not yet paid, may be 
settled in sterling; the heavy unfavorable 
balance of trade with that country 
amounting to almost E£4,000,000 through 
the end of August 1948 must, however, 
continue to be settled with dollars. 
Sterling holdings continued to increase 
but at a declining rate. 

Banking circles now evidence more 
confidence in the cotton market since 
the reopening of the Futures Exchange 
and declines from the high prices pre- 
vailing before the beginning of the new 
season and are making advances up to 
50 percent or more of value against cot- 
ton rather than the 40 percent earlier 
contemplated; the recent increase in in- 
terest rates for cotton-secured loans 
from 3 percent to 3's percent prevails, 
however. The securities market con- 
tinued weak, and all values, including 
Government loans, closed the month with 
additional losses; land-company values 
showed marked decline in line with drop- 
ping cotton prices. Gold prices in the 
Musky market continued to drop, the 
King’s head sovereign standing at 470 
piasters on September 1 and 464 piasters 
on September 30 ‘US$1— 24.28 piasters 
buying and 24.055 piasters selling rate). 
The note issued began a strong seasonal 
expansion, because of increased trade 
activities and cotton-market operations. 

Egypt’s total exports for the period 
January 1-August 31, 1948, were valued 
at E£93,186,.122 and imports, E£88,207,- 
661, resulting in a net favorable visible 
balance of about E£4,900,000. Export 
trade with the sterling bloc countries was 
valued at E£43,296.537 and imports, 
E£31,113,928, or a favorable sterling trade 
balance of approximately E£12,100,000. 
Exports to the United States amounted 


to E£3,599,450, while imports totaled 
E£7,320,078. Imports from Canada 
totaled E£2,831,850 against exports of 


only E£177,758. Egypt’s problem con- 
tinues to be the acquisition of sterling 
which it finds difficult to spend, while 
continuing heavy unfavorable balances 
with hard-currency areas. 


A trade agreement was signed on Sep- 
tember 20 with Switzerland looking to in- 
creased sales of cotton with which im- 
ports of machinery could be supported. 
The significance of this agreement is 
tempered by the fact that its assistance 
to Egypt is based on an unguaranteed 
volume of purchases by Swiss mills. An 
Egyptian delegation departed on Sep. 
tember 16 to conduct trade talks with 
German Bizonal authorities, to proceed 
thence to Paris for discussions in con- 
nection with a Franco-Egyptian agree- 
ment concluded in June. 

The Government pursued its genera] 
survey of Egyptian industries by spon- 
soring visits of a German chemical ex- 
pert from the British section of the Bi- 
zonal Area, and a South African chemical] 
engineer, who will advise on advanced 
methods for processing of foodstuffs, with 
particular emphasis on facilities for ex- 
tracting fish oils at Alexandria 

The latest official estimate of Egypt’s 
1948 cotton crop indicates a total pro- 
duction of about 367,000 metric tons, or 
10 percent above last year’s production 
of 337,000 tons. Total supply at the end 
of September was about 497,000 tons 
compared with 585,000 a year earlier. 
Prices of all grades and varieties con- 
tinued their downward trend during Sep- 
tember. The Alexandria Cotton Ex- 
porters Association has requested the 
Government to remove or modify the ex- 
port tax imposed last April, which 
amounts to about $83 per ton 

The food situation during 1948-49 is 
expected to be considerably better than 
last year because of increased production 
of bread grains and another bumper rice 
crop. Although bread-grain production 
will fall short of meeting Egypt’s total 
requirements, adequate supplies are 
available from exporting countries, and 
negotiations have been made to purchase 
or barter for the amount needed to meet 
the estimated deficiency of about 500,000 
tons. 

The new Egyptian air line, SAIDE, op- 
erating Cairo-Rome direct services twice 
weekly and Cairo-Alexandria-Athens- 
Rome service once weekly, is reported 
carrying almost capacity loads. This is 
attributed to the fact that it is not a 
member of IATA and charges fares 25 
percent lower than other air lines. An 
agreement in principle was reported be- 
tween the British and the Egyptians for 
a bilateral air-transport agreement. Re- 
modeling of the termina! building at 
Farouk Airport was expected to be com- 
pleted about the end of November. Con- 
ditional lifting of the United States em- 
bargo on spare parts for aircraft of 
Middle East air lines will enable the Misr 
air line to obtain parts for long-grounded 
Beechcraft. 

Deliveries of equipment continued to 
improve the position, of the Egyptian 
State Railways, service having been ex- 
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panded recently by deliveries of 10 air- 
conditioned coaches, 12 dust-proof sec- 
ond-class coaches, and 12 third-class 
passenger cars. Bids are to be requested 
in the near future for the supply of 18 
steam engines and 12 Diesel engines. 
Some of the Diesel locomotives are sched- 
uled for use on the Helwan line, and it 
was announced in September that elec- 
trification of that line will be postponed 
indefinitely. Repairs of the Ferdan 
bridge across the Suez Canal were sub- 
stantially completed in September at a 
cost of E£28,000. 

The Council of Ministers extended to 
the end of December 1949 public trans- 
port concessions for the city of Cairo; it 
is contemplated that the delay will per- 
mit the Ministry of Public Works to give 
more thorough study to the project of 
nationalization. Installation of new 
telephone facilities is progressing more 
rapidly; a new exchange at Gezira in 
Cairo made available 4,000 new lines at 
the beginning of October. At Copen- 
hagen, Egypt and six other countries re- 
fused to sign a convention calling for 
changing wave lengths of nearly all 
European and Near Eastern radio sta- 
tions before March 15, 1950 

The Government continued its policy 
of denial of fuel and supplies to ships 
calling at Israeli ports and pursued vig- 
orously its confiscation of shipments to 
or from Palestine. 
Egyptian shipping took the form of 
efforts to monopolize for Egyptian bot- 
toms shipments of cotton to India. 

On September 20 the foundation stone 
was laid for a new automobile assembly 
plant in Smouha City, outside Alexan- 
dria, which is scheduled for completion 
in late 1949. The closing date for bids 
on a 25,000-kilowatt steam-generating 
electric station at Talka had been post- 
poned, for the second time, until Novem- 
ber 29. Delivery of machinery and in- 
Stallation of a new rock-crushing plant 
at Abou Zaid were begun for comp!etion 
in February. Production will amount to 
240 tons per hour and wiil do much 
toward eliminating the critical shortage 
of rock for road building and other con- 
struction projects 

The potential oi] production in Egypt 
isnow capable of covering Egyptian con- 
Sumption requirements, stated the Act- 
ing Director of Mines and Quarries. The 
Shortage of refinery capacity is still a 
bottleneck. Egyptian yearly consump- 
tion requirements are 50,000 to 60,000 
b.p.d. Two refineries at Suez have ca- 
pacities of 35,000 b. p. d. and 7,000 b. p. d., 
respectively. Expansion plans are re- 
ported which will bring these capacities 
up to consumption requirements during 
1949. Self-sufficiency would cancel 
Egyptian oil imports currently valued at 
approximately $16,000,000 and £3,000,000 
annually 
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Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT FIXES PROFITS ON CERTAIN 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC FOoDS 


The percentage of profits for import- 
ers, dealers, and manufacturers of cer- 
tain foodstuffs, including canned goods, 
was fixed by decree No. 605, issued Octo- 
ber 5, 1948, by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, states a report from the 
American Embassy, Cairo. 

When the product is imported from 
abroad, for the trade in jams and honey 
in cans or other containers, canned 
meats, and canned fish of all kinds, the 
decree provides that the importer may 
make a profit of 10 percent on the im- 
ported cost, the wholesaler 5 percent on 
his purchase price, and the retailer 15 
percent on his cost. With regard to local- 
ly produced goods, the profit of the fac- 
tory is fixed at 10 percent of the produc- 
tion cost, 5 percent to the wholesaler on 
his purchase price, and 20 percent to the 
retailer on his cost. 

The importer of cheese and other dairy 
products is allowed a profit of 10 per- 
cent, the wholesaler 5 percent, and the 
retailer 20 percent. 

The decree provides that the importer 
is not allowed to benefit from the 5 per- 
cent profit stipulated for the wholesaler, 
should he effect direct sales to retailers. 
It also stipulates that no percentage 
whatever should be added for losses or 
spoilage. 

Previous legislation provided for a 
total percentage of profits of 35 percent 
to be distributed among importers or pro- 
ducers, and dealers at their discretion. 


a! Y 
Kel Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated November 15, 1948) 

The coffee-harvesting season, which 
began early in November, has not as yet 
resulted in the usual increase in business 
activities. On the contrary, trade, both 
wholesale and retail, is reported to be 
slower than at any time during the year, 
and stocks in general continue heavy. In 
some lines, notably textiles, merchants 
with limited working capital are selling 
goods at or below cost. 

Collections continue fair and, with the 
exception of merchants who are overex- 
tended, importers are paying drafts with 
reasonable promptness. The credit situ- 
ation continues tight, largely as a result 
of heavy demands for loans to finance 
the large 1948—49 coffee crops at existing 
high prices. 

According to official figures, El Salva- 
dor’s foreign trade during the first half 
of 1948 exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing period last year by a substantial mar- 
gin, with imports of 50,300,000 colones (1 
colon= $0.40 U. S. currency) and exports 


of 88,100,000 colones compared with im- 
ports of 44,900,000 colones and exports 
of 71,300,000 colones, respectively. Thus, 
with an increase in its visible export bal- 
ance from about 26,400,000 colones during 
the first half of 1947 to 37,800,000 colo- 
nes during the first half of 1948, El Sal- 
vador continues to be one of the few 
Latin American countries with no for- 
eign-exchange problems. 

The Salvadoran Legislature, on Octo- 
ber 14, 1948, appropriated an additional 
685,000 colones ($274,000) for the 1948 
budget. This is the second supplemen- 
tary appropriation approved this year 
and raises the total of authorized Gov- 
ernment expenditures for 1948 to 64,547,- 
070.91 colones ($25,818,828.36) , the high- 
est in the country’s history. Although 
Government revenues were estimated in 
the 1948 budget at only 57,702,570.91 co- 
lones ($23,081,029.36), it is anticipated 
that actual receipts will be in excess of 
this figure and a budget deficit may be 
avoided. 

Coffee growers are jubilant over the 
continued strength of the coffee market. 
Prices recently obtained on the United 
States market for good washed Salva- 
doran coffee are the highest on record. 
Reports indicate that most of the better 
quality coffee of the 1948-49 crop (which, 
according to current estimates, will total 
995,000 bags of 69 kilograms each) has 
already been sold for future delivery. 
The longshoremen’s strike in the United 
States has temporarily paralyzed Salva- 
doran coffee shipments, but because cof- 
fee stocks in the United States are re- 
portedly low, the strike has contributed 
to the firmness of the coffee market. 

Refusal on the part of the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America to 
discuss a collective labor contract de- 
manded by the Railroad Workers’ Union 
has caused some friction between the 
workers and the company. So far, the 
Union has not attempted to enforce its 
demand by strikes or by other coercive 
measures. 

The beginning of the 1948-49 coffee 
harvest has created the usual temporary 
scarcity of labor, and it is reported that 
coffee pickers 1n some areas are seeking 
higher wages to offset rising living costs. 
On the other hand, prices of food and 
other necessities are expected to show a 
further seasonal rise as coffee-pickers’ 
wages enter circulation and are reflected 
in increased demands for food, clothing, 
and other necessities. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS WITH 
THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY CON- 
CLUDED 


An agreement covering the exchange of 
goods between Finland and the Soviet Zone 
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of occupation in Germany, during the year 
which began October 1, 1948, was signed in 
Berlin on September 29, 1948, stated a tele- 
gram of October 1 from the American Lega- 
tion in Helsinki. 

The agreement provides for trade, during 
the year of its validity, having a value of ap- 
proximately $6,500,000 on each side. Finland 
is expected to export to the Soviet Zone of 
Germany wood pulp, paper, and iron pyrites. 
It is planned that exports from the Soviet 
Zone of occupation in Germany will be pot- 
ash, fertilizers, machines, electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals, textiles, and optical and 
precision instruments. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


“FREE” EXCHANGE RATES ESTABLISHED IN 
INDOCHINA 


The changes in French exchange regula- 
tions [see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 30, 1948, under France, New Revalu- 
ation of French Franc] will have consider- 
able effect on the situation in Indochina. 
Following the devaluation of the franc on 
January 28, 1948, the use of a controlled 
free market for U. S. dollars, Swiss francs, 
and Portuguese escudos was not extended to 
Indochina. This has now been done, as 
well as extending the use of the new “free 
rate’ for pounds and other associated cur- 
rencies. The parity of 17 francs to the pi- 
aster, however, remains unchanged. 

For export and import transactions in 
U. S. dollars, Swiss francs, and Portuguese 
escudos, half the-sum involved will be 
bought from or sold to the Saigcn Exchange 
Control at the official exchange rate—about 
12,588 piasters equals US$1.00—which is 
unchanged. The other half will, however, be 
bought or sold on the Paris free market 
through the intermediary of a local bank at 
about 264 francs per dollar—about 15.47 
piaster equals US$1.00—or haifway between 
the official (214) rate and the Paris free- 
market (314) rate. 

Other permitted exchange transactions in 
dollars will be entirely at the free-market 
rate. All transactions in pounds and the 
other currencies grouped with it will be at 
a rate determined each month, based on 
the Paris rate. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw CENTRAL BANK FOR SOVIET ZONE 


The statutes of the Deutsche Notenbank, 
the newly founded bank of issue for the 
Soviet Zone of Germany replacing the 
Deutsche Emissions-und Girobank estab- 
lished May 26, 1948 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 3, 1948, page 20), were ap- 
proved by the Secretariat of the German Eco- 
nomics Commission and published in the 
Zentralverordnungsblatt No. 36 of September 
1, 1948. 

The new bank is to support the planned 
economy with a money and credit policy. 
It has exclusive right to issue notes and will 
supervise the “giro” banks of the Zone. It 
will have a capital of 100,000,000 Deutsche 
marks, contributed by 7 Government Depart- 
ments and 5 issue and giro banks as follows, 
in millions: 
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Government departments-_-_-_--_---_--_- 55 
i ecco ncn 25 
mBoonomic Pianning................. 5 
Mechanical Engineering and Elec- 

Ee a ee ate ee 5 
Agriculture and Forestry__-__------ 5 
Commerce and Supply------- eee 5 
I icine se eee enw nn 5 
Se a a a aa 5 

ere 

Issue and giro banks_-_--- easkasaaeraia 45 
| es ne ea ee ee a 
Saxony-Anhalt _- gp irmutinne mene 10 
Thuringia_-__----- eee ee ee ae 8 
cane cin pomntdbahicn oiaaanin 7 
ag oo laa, cil coed cep iaaneanaie 5 


The bank’s board of directors is responsi- 
ble for its general operation and control of 
banking procedures, and its management 
represents the bank in legal and nonlegal 
matters. 

The new bank operates only with central 
authorities, banks, and similar institutions, 
or for their account. It deals in bills and 
checks, loans, treasury bills, fixed-interest se- 
curities, precious metals, and foreign ex- 
change. It grants interest-bearing loans 
against collateral security up to 3 months, 
accepts funds on current or deposit accounts, 
takes securities and other valuables into cus- 
tody, contributes to the issue of loans and 
treasury bills, certifies checks, and carries out 
banking transactions for the accounts of 
other parties against security. It acts as a 
clearing center between the credit institu- 
tions affiliated with it and the clearing offices 
for the other Zones of Germany and abroad. 
Notes issued by the bank must always be 
covered by its holdings of bills, checks, loans, 
treasury bills, fixed-interest securities, and 
claims against loans with collateral security. 


CREDITS TO CERTAIN BLOCKED ACCOUNTS 
PERMITTED IN BIZONAL AREA 


General license No. 15, issued pursuant to 
Military Government law No. 52 (amended), 
“Blocking and Control of Property,” was is- 
sued October 21, 1948, for the United States 
Zone of Germany. A counterpart is in effect 
in the British Zone. The text of general 
license No. 15 follows: 

“1. A general license is hereby granted 
permitting transactions which result in 
credits to blocked accounts existing or to be 
established in the names of persons absent 
from Germany provided that— 

“a. Amounts so credited are payable in 
German currency and originate directly 
from— 


“(1) Authorized pensions and benefits 
under social and private insurance 
policies which do not exceed DM 
3,000—per annum in the case of 
regularly recurring payments or 
DM 20,000—in the case of non- 
recurring payments; 

“(2) Due interest payments or repay- 
ments of capital with respect to 
debts expressed in German legal 
tender currency owed by persons 
in Germany to persons outside 
Germany; 

“(3) Rents, royalties, and other forms of 
income from German assets; 

**(4) Legacies or inheritances, or distrib- 
utive shares therein. 


“b. A valid precapitulation contract exists 
under which the liability to effect payment 
cannot be avoided; and 

“c, Amounts resulting from such transac- 
tions are credited only to the account of the 
policyholder/beneficiary, creditor, legatee 
heir, or owner concerned 

“2. This general license shall not be deemed 
to authorize a payment from any blocked ac- 


count which is not otherwise authorized by 
Military Government. 

“3. Financial institutions effecting credits 
to the accounts of absentee owners shall sat. 
isfy themselves that the provisions of this 
general license are met. 

“4. Amounts credited pursuant to this 
general license shall not be applied to the 
reduction of any existing debit balances of 
the account holders. 

“5. This general license is effective within 
the Laender Bavaria, Bremen, Hesse, anq 
Wuerttemberg-Baden and, except insofar ag 
it has been issued pursuant to Military Goy. 
ernment law No. 53, in the U.S. Sector of the 
Greater Berlin Area, from 1 July 1948.” 


REPORT OF THE BANK DEUTSCHER LAENDER 


The Bank Deutscher Laender, the centra] 
bank for the western zones of Germany, is- 
sued its first weekly report, which showed 
a balance-sheet total of 8,800,000,000 
Deutsche marks as of September 7, according 
to News of Germany of October 14, 1948. 

Major credits were 581,000,000 Deutsche 
marks in foreign assets, which were coun- 
tered by the same amount in obligations to 
the Joint Export Import Agency; 3,357,000,- 
000 Deutsche marks in equalization accounts 
receivabie from the Laender under the cur- 
rency law; and 20,000,000 Deutsche marks in 
cash advances to the Bizonal administration. 

The largest single item of the bank's lia- 
bilities was money in circulation, which in- 
creased sharply from 3,800,000,000 Deutsche 
marks at the end of July to 4,900,000,000 
Deutsche marks, excluding that issued in 
the western sectors of Berlin. The increase 
followed the payment of the second install- 
ment of the per-capita quota under the cur- 
rency reform. Accounts of the occupation 
powers totaled 500,000,000 Deutsche marks 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AIR-MAIL SERVICE FROM THREE WESTERN 
ZONES 


Effective October 20, 1948, Germans in the 
United States, British, and French Zones of 
Germany are permitted to send outgoing in- 
ternational air-mail cOmmunications with 
payment of postage in Deutsche marks, 
stated an announcement of the Communica- 
tions Group, Office of the Economic Adviser, 
OMGUS, published October 6, 1948 

This new regulation inaugurates postwar 
outgoing international air-mail service from 
the French Zone and permits for the first 
time the air mailing of other than business 
correspondence to foreign addresses from the 
Bizonal Area paid in German currency. Cor- 
respondence of both a business and social 
nature will be acceptable with the only re- 
strictions being those applicable to all Ger- 
man international correspondence, as laid 
down in Control Council Directive No. 40 of 
October 12, 1946, primarily intended to cover 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. The 
weight limit is 100 grams (3.5 ounces). 


IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF 
DEUTSCHE MARKS BY VISITORS 


The importation or exportation of Deutsche 
marks by visitors into or out of the U. &, 
U. K., and French Zones of Germany, in- 
cluding the three western sectors of Berlin, 
is limited to 40 Deutsche marks per person, 
states a telegram of November 13, 1948, from 
the Combined Travel Board, Bad Rothen- 
felde, Germany. 

This represents a partial relaxation of the 
former prohibition against the importation 
of currency by visitors. [See ForriGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of August 7, 1948.] 
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Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF RECLASSIFICATION OF COTTON 
REMNANTS 


The Fiscal Department of Haiti issued a 
circular to all Haitian customs officers stat- 
ing that after October 20, 1948, cotton rem- 
nants would no longer be classified under 
tariff item No. 13299, “All effects, articles, 
and goods, not specified, with the exception 
of raw materials,’ at 30 percent ad valorem, 
but instead would be dutiable under the re- 
spective paragraphs of the Haitian tariff ap- 
plying to individual types of cotton cloth 
according to thread count, stated an airgram 
dated October 19, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy in Port-au-Prince The 
change is not expected to increase the duties 
formerly paid but is expected to clarify the 
appropriate classification of these imports. 


SPECIAL TAX IMPOSED ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


A special annual fiscal tax has been estab- 
lished in Haiti on motor vehicles, under a law 
published in the official journal, Le Moniteur, 
of September 13, 1948. The new tax is scaled 
according to the following schedule, and is 
in addition to the annual registration fee 
collected on these vehicles (1 gourde—$%0.20 
U. S. currency): 


Trucks Gourdes 
1144 tons or less 150 
13%, to 214 tons , 175 
2', tons . 200 
More than 2', tons 250 


Passenger cars, station wagons, and light 
delivery trucks 


4 cylinders 100 
6 cylinders 125 
8 cylinders 150 
More than 8 cylinders 200 
Jeeps . 100 


Private transport trucks, however, used in 
agricultural work, whatever their tonnage, 
are taxed 150 gourdes. 


Hone Kone 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINED DurING AUGUST 
1948 


Hong Kong's foreign trade slowed down 
during August 1948, which is tradition- 
ally a slow month, in comparison with 
the preceding month. 

Total imports for August amounted to 
US$38,382,822 as compared with the Jan- 
uary through June 1948 monthly average 
of US$40,873,836 and the 1947 monthly 
average of US$32,290,030. ‘Hong Kong 
dollar values have been converted into 
United States dollars at the approximate 
Official rate of HK$4— US$1.) 

Leading imports for the month were 
textile fabrics and small wares valued at 
US$4,712,242: yarns and thread, US$2,- 
643,747: and pulp, paper, and cardboard 
and manufactures thereof, valued at 
US$2,175,004. The aggregate amount of 
these three commodity groups accounted 
for 24.83 percent of the total imports 
for the month. 


December 6, 1948 


The United Kingdom replaced the 
United States as Hong Kong’s largest 
single supplier of the month with imports 
valued at US$8,233,293, followed by the 
United States with US$6,966,293; South 
China, US$4,494,565; and North China, 
US$2,235,124. The total value of the im- 
ports supplied by these four countries 
amounted to US$21,929,274 or 57.13 per- 
cent of the month’s total imports. 

Total exports for the month amounted 
to US$30,924,151, which was more than 
the January through June 1948 monthly 
average of US$29,087,439 and much high- 
er than the 1947 monthly average of 
US$25,350,699. The leading items of ex- 
port, which comprised 26.89 percent of 
the total exports for the month, were 
textile fabrics and small wares, US$4,- 
069,250; animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
grease, and waxes and their manufac- 
tures, not elsewhere specified in the 
tariff, US$2,331,581; and oilseeds, nuts, 
and Kernels, US$1,914,522. 

British Malaya moved from second to 
first place as the largest single buyer of 
Hong Kong’s exports, leading with a 
total of US$4,263.145. The United States 
was second with US$3,375,502, followed 
by North China with US$2,761,433 and 
Japan with US$2,584,141. The sum of 
the totals of these four buyers amounted 
to 41.99 percent of the month’s export 
trade. 

Effective August 3, the colony instituted 
a new set of exchange and foreign-trade 
regulations which are designed to in- 
crease its supply of U. S. dollars, and 
yet not endanger the position of Hong 
Kong’s exporters in the American market. 

The following items are generally pro- 
hibited from exportation, although ex- 
port licenses may be issued therefor in 
special cases: Gold and silver, bullion 
and coin; cotton yarn and thread; tin in 
slabs and ingots; tin plate: gunny bags; 
lambskins (Karakuls) and rabbit skins; 
cement; all unmanufactured and semi- 
manufactured iron and steel, and iron 
and steel scrap; bottles—all kinds, whole 
or broken, empty and filled; toilet arti- 
cles; water closets and baths, all kinds; 
toilets and medicinal soap; edibles such 
us butter, margarine, sugar, rice, flour, 
cheese, evaporated and sweetened con- 
densed milk; milk powder; preserved 
ginger (in casKs and jars); and peanut 
oil and peanut cake (in solid or powdered 
form). It will be noted that silver, tin, 
and ginger preserved in casks and jars 
are both prohibited and restricted (ex- 
change controlled) exports. 

Import licenses are granted freely for 
all commodities, except those under world 
allocation, when the importer has his own 
U. S. dollar exchange. The following 
articles are permitted to be imported only 
if a special license has been obtained 
from the Import and Export Depart- 
ment: Edible products, such as butter, 
cheese, margarine, flour, rice products, 


sugar, and meats of all kinds; whisky 
and beer; manufactured tobacco; soap; 
tin, tin plate, lead, iron, and steel; cut- 
lery; glass plate and sheet; coal and 
coke; cotton yarn, cotton linings and 
poplin, and linen piece goods; gunny 
sacks; sulfate of ammonia; and gold and 
diamonds. The following imports from 
China and Macao are prohibited, except 
under license: Coal, coke, cotton yarn, 
and sugar. 

During August the total amount of 
shipping—ocean and river, more than 60 
tons net—entering Hong Kong amounted 
to 572 ships carrying 859,500 tons as 
compared with 577 ships carrying 861,328 
tons being cleared from that port. Hong 
Kong’s shipping has yet to attain its 
1939 level. The monthly average for 1939 
was 625.8 ships carrying 1,201,414 tons 
arriving and 626 ships departing carry- 
ing 1,201,966.5 tons. During August 1948 
ships flying British colors led with 273 
ships carrying 351,109 tons entering and 
276 ships carrying 346,975 tons leaving. 
The next three flags dominating the ship- 
ping into and out of Hong Kong during 
the month were as follows: 


Entering 
Americaen....._.......~ 31 ships, 150,278 tons. 
CI aes so stsiiesin 183 ships, 89,653 tons. 
Norwegian........... 32 ships, 73,315 tons. 

Clearing 
American____-.....- 30 ships, 150,206 tons. 
oo EN ee 189 ships, 94,141 tons. 
Norwegian._........ 29 ships, 69,130 tons. 


Hong Kong’s coal stocks in August, in- 
cluding bituminous lump and dust, an- 
thracite dust, gas, and coke, amounted 
to 101,645 long tons as compared with 
the January through June 1948 monthly 
average of 88,943 long tons. For both 
public lighting and general purposes, 22,- 
494,900 cubic feet of gas was used during 
the month as compared with 21,920,600 
cubic feet in the preceding month. 

Wheat-flour stocks at the end of April 
(latest figures available) amounted to 2,- 
120 long tons as compared with the 1947 
monthly average of 3,767 long tons. 

During August, 545 plans for new 
buildings were approved by the Building 
Ordinance Office of the Public Works 
Department. That office also received 
311 new plans for approval. The Janu- 
ary through June 1948 monthly average 
amounted to 430 plans received and 695 
plans approved. 

The estimated prewar ratio of the cost 
of land to the cost of buildings in Hong 
Kong was 45:55, whereas the actual 
postwar ration by the end of 1947 was 
such that 32 percent of the total costs 
went for land as compared with 68 per- 
cent for the cost of buildings. Postwar 
rentals increased 4.12 times over pre- 
war rentals. 

The Hong Kong Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Union is preparing for its sixth 
China Products’ Exhibition in Hong 
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Kong. It will open on December 16, 
1948, and close on January 2, 1949, and 
will be held on the Kowloon side of Hong 
Kong. The stated object of the exhibi- 
tion is to display various products of 
China in order to stimulate trade in those 
goods. 


Hungary 
oe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF FOREIGN-TRADE PRICE 
EQUALIZATION 


The regulation of foreign-trade price 
equalization in Hungary recently has been 
amended in order to permit greater flexibility 
in the subsidization of exports and imports, 
by decree No. 9,530/1948 Korm. of September 
9, 1948, published in the Official Gazette and 
effective on September 17, 1948. The decree 
discontinues the Foreign Trade Price Equali- 
zation Fund and replaces its functions by a 
system of tax-like collection of the foreign- 
_ trade excess profits by the State Treasury, 
with the payment of export and import sub- 
sidies treated as budgetary expenditures. In 
the future, excess profits are to be paid into 
a State account and subsidies are to be 
charged against the State Treasury. This 
enables the payment of subsidies over and 
above the limits of a self-supporting price 
equalization fund. The new procedure 
marks another step in the drive to increase 
exports. High prices of most of the Hun- 
garian export goods remain the principal 
obstacle to the expansion of export trade. 

Formerly, export and import subsidies 
could be granted only within the limits of 
the equalization fund, which was made up 
of the “excess” profits resulting from the 
difference between foreign and domestic 
prices. Such excess profits were used to 
compensate exporters and importers for losses 
on foreign-trade transactions. In actual 
practice, however, the bulk of the revenue 
has been derived from the profits of import- 
ers, as a result of the overvaluation of the 
forint. 

{An English translation of the decree is 
available for examination in the European 
Branch of the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Deprtment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.] 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
Exports 


Exports from Indonesia during August 
1948 totaled 482,576 metric tons valued at 
97,201,763 guilders (US$36,645,064), as 
compared with 558,513 tons valued at 
109,597,602 guilders (US$41,756,686) dur- 
ing July. (1 guilder—US$0.381.) This 
decline is primarily reflected in decreased 
shipments of petroleum products, rubber, 
and copra. Tin and tin-ore shipments 
increased slightly. These products ac- 
counted for 77.8 (by value) of total ex- 
ports, namely, petroleum 25.5 percent, 
rubber 23 percent, copra 16.3 percent, and 
tin 13 percent. Relative increases were 
noted for coffee, tea, tobacco, palm oil, 
resins, and cinchona bark, these products 
accounting for 13.1 percent of the total 
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(6.5 percent during July), and decreases 
were apparent in exports of sugar, pep- 
per, fibers, rattan, and bauxite, which 
products accounted for 3.7 percent of the 
total during August and 9.2 percent dur- 
ing July. 

Total exports for the first 8 months of 
1948 amounted to 3,274,780 tons, valued 
at 634,267,000 guilders (US$239,190,659). 
United States purchases during August 
amounted to 59,486 tons valued at 
17,359,469 guilders (US$6,544,520) , equiv- 
alent to 17.9 percent of the Indies export 
trade (13.7 percent during July). Ship- 
ments to the Netherlands accounted for 
40.7 percent of the total, as compared 
with 36.3 percent in July. 

The detailed break-down of August ex- 
ports as reported by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics of the Netherlands Indies 
Department of Economic Affairs, Ba- 
tavia, Java, is as follows: 


Evrports, August 1948 


: Quantity z se 
Commodity in metric eee aS 

guilders 

rotal 182, 576 97, 202 
Coffee 353 im 
Tea 40 1, 478 
Sugar 4, 362 1, 230 
Tobacco 74 To 
Pepper 117 254 
Rubber 24, 427 22, 343 
Copra 22, 255 15, 87 
Palm oil 7. 856 s OS 
Fibers 152 143 
Resins 72s wid 
Rattan og] 7 
Cinchona bark 137 Pe) 
(Quinine s O47 
Petroleum 353, 44 24, 746 
rin ore *, W7Y 12, ©. 
Bauxite 52, O52 WS 
Other ores 103 SS 
All other 10, SSS 5, 700 


IMPORTS 


August imports of 154,088 metric tons 
were valued at 61,587,531 guilders 
(US$23,218,499), as compared with 155,- 
991 tons valued at 84,750,095 guilders dur- 
ing July. The reduction in value oc- 
curred in nearly all commodities, the 
principal exceptions being petroleum and 
machinery. Furthermore, the pattern of 
the import trade underwent a notable 
change during August, the relatively 
larger decline in purchases of various 
consumer goods, principally foodstuffs 
and textiles, being offset by increased im- 
ports of machinery, equipment, and met- 
als. Thus foodstuffs accounted for 17.8 
percent of the total during August (24.1 
percent in July), textiles 12.0 percent 
(17.7 percent), petroleum and other fuels, 
12.2 (8.1), and machinery and equipment 
25.2 (18.1). 

The United States and the Netherlands 
continued as the chief suppliers of goods 
for the Indies, their shares in the August 
import trade amounting to 33.6 (‘by 
value) and 19.1 percent, respectively. 
Among the Far Eastern countries, China 
(together with Hong Kong) was the lead- 


ing supplier with 4.5 percent of the total, 
followed by Burma with 3.8 percent, and 
Singapore with 2 percent. Details for 
August imports follow: 


Tisports, August 1948 


Quantity Value 
Commodities in metric (12 thou- 
tons sands of 
guilders 
lotal 154, OSS 61, S&S 
Foodstutts, beverages, tobacco 17, Ot 10, GR3 
Animal and vegetable fats 3 Fy =76 
Chemicals, allied products », YUS 4,119 
Rubber and rubber goods su 1, 255 
Wood, cork, and products 19s 2K) 
Paper and product 1, 445 1, 245 
Hides, skins, and products 12 s} 
lextiles 1,17 7, 404 
Clothing, shoes, gunny sack 1,071 1, 824 
Petroleum, coal 101,779 7, 5a 
Nonmetallic minerals, prodt 1, 631 
Precious metals, stones 4 
Base metals and products Ss. 104 fi, O41 
Machinery 6, 257 15, 515 
All other (samples, provisiot 
mports, et 1, O82 2, 280 


26 pilogram 


Office-machinery imports during July 
totaled 2,184 machines valued at 823,405 
guilders (US$310,424), of which United 
States exporters supplied 1,574 machines 
valued at 558,714 guilders (US$210,635). 
These imports, with United States share 
shown in parentheses, consisted of 170 
calculating machines valued at 63,959 
guilders (16 units, 14,434 guilders); 430 
adding machines valued at 155,195 guild- 
ers (18 units, 17,324 guilders) ; 1,584 type- 
writers valued at 480,996 guilders (1,540 
units, 465,614 guilders) and miscellane- 
ous equipment valued at 123,285 guilders 
(61,342 guilders). 

Imports of paper and paper products 
during August totaled 2,662,902 kilo- 
grams, valued at 2,147,991 guilders, of 
which United States suppliers provided 
118,888 kilograms, valued at 131,283 
guilders. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

Both imports and exports during Au- 
gust 1948 showed declines of about 20,- 
000,000 guilders, as compared with July, 
but resulted in an export surplus of 35,- 
614,000 guilders (US$13,568,934) , thereby 
reducing the aggregate trade deficit for 
the period from January to August to 
32,766,000 guilders ‘(US$12,483,846). 


| ad 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated November 1, 1948) 


Conditions in Iraq continue to be 
greatly influenced by the hostilities in 
Palestine. There has been a general de- 
cline in trading activity, accompanied by 
a feeling of uncertainty on the part of 
merchants, as reflected by a failure to 
utilize available hard currency for 
imports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Following a break precipitated by the 
proclamation of a Zionist state in Pales- 
tine, May 15, 1948, trade in Iraq further 
deteriorated in October to an all-time 
low during one of the normally most 
active months of the year. Excluding 
foodstuffs, retail sales were estimated to 
be off about 45 percent from the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, although store 
and warehouse inventories are believed 
to be sufficient to carry the country for 
2 years. 

The new policy of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment is to make mandatory the licensing 
of all imports from soft-currency areas 
which were formerly free, but the domes- 
tic money market is so depressed that 
even holders of first-class papers cannot 
discount their notes at 24 percent. It ap- 
pears improbable that merchants will 
attempt to enter into new commitments 
until they can liquidate some of their 
current holdings. 

There are as yet no tangible evidences 
of unemployment because of the trade 
decline, but the drastic curtailment of 
the buying power of the public is ex- 
pected to have an effect during the forth- 
coming winter months. 

Paradoxically, the prevailing shortage 
of soft currencies available to Iraqis does 
not apply in the same proportion to dol- 
lar reserves for the following reason: 

Of the $18,000,000 made available to 
the Iraqi Government to import essen- 
tial commodities by the 1947-48 Anglo- 
Iraqi hard-currency agreement, about 
$12,000,000 was actua!ly used as of June 
30,1948. Although the entire $18,000,000 
was actually allocated to importers, 
many did not avail themselves of the 
right to convert dinars into dollars at 
the official rate to place orders in hard- 
currency areas, thereby leaving an 
unused dollar credit of about $6,000,000 
to the Iraqi Government. 

A new hard-currency agreement be- 
came effective on June 30, 1948, for the 
period July 1, 1948—June 30, 1949, plac- 
ing $22,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Iragi Government. To this amount 
which is still untouched, can be added 
the $6,000,000 referred to above thereby 
totaling $28,000,000, a proportion of 
which might be earmarked by the Iraqi 
Government to finance major projects. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULAR COMMERCIAL PARCEL-POST SERV- 
ICE RESUMED TO ITALY AND VATICAN CITY 
STATE 
Effective November 15, 1948, regular par- 

cel-post service was resumed to Italy, includ- 

ing the Republic of San Marino and Vatican 

City State, by Postmaster General's Order 

No. 39012 of November 4, published in the 

Postal Bulletin (Washington) of November 9 


December 6. 1948 


On and after the date mentioned, parcels 
for these countries, whether sent by surface 
means or by air, will no longer be restricted 
to gift parcels. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RULES FOR ESTABLISHING OFFICIAL VALUA- 
TIONS OF MERCHANDISE FOR EXPORT 


A presidential directive published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial of September 1, 1948, 
establishes the rules to govern the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance in setting official valua- 
tions for the application of the ad valorem 
portion of Mexican export duties. Provision 
was made for this action in article 3 of the 
decree of November 18, 1947, establishing the 
new export tariff schedule. 

The basis for the computation of official 
valuations will be the wholesale price in the 
national market of the merchandise to be ex- 
ported. To define wholesale price there will 
be taken into account the prevailing prices 
in the principal exporting zones of Mexico as 
established from prices published in news- 
papers, trade magazines, catalogs, or price 
lists. Determination of wholesale prices is to 
be made from the prices which have prevailed 
for a period of at least 1 month prior to the 
publication of these rules. If these prices 
have fluctuated during the base period, the 
arithmetical average will be taken or a 
weighted average used should it prove prac- 
ticable to determine the volume of opera- 
tions 

Where publications do not exist from 
which domestic price data may be taken, 
estimates will be made, taking into account 
identical or similar merchandise in foreign 
markets to which Mexico exports, preferen- 
tially using prices published in newspapers, 
trade magazines, catalogs, or price lists of 
important commercial houses. Where neither 
foreign nor domestic publications exist upon 
which to base price calculations, information 
will be obtained from direct investigations 
by commercial or industrial chambers of com- 
merce or important mercantile enterprises 
connected with the merchandise the price of 
which is to be determined. 

Official valuations may be modified by the 
Ministry of Finance at any time a change 
equivalent to 10 percent is noted. 

The directive also provides for the creation 
of a commission designated as the Export 
Prices Commission. This Commission will 
consist of a representative of the Minister of 
Finance and of the President of the Tariff 
Commission and one representative appointed 
by each of the following: Ministry of 
Economy, Ministry of Agriculture and Live- 
stock, Bank of Mexico, and the National Bank 
of Foreign Commerce. The operations of this 
Commission will be subject to regulations 
approved by the Ministry of Finance. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 
1948, for report on establishment of official 
valuations.) 


EXPorT DUTIES REVISED 


By the promulgation of various recent 
Presidential decrees, beginning with the one 
increasing the export duty on gold items pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 8, 
1948, the Mexican Government has revised the 
rates of export duty on many commodities. 
The commodities affected include gold, lime 
oil, vegetable wax, metals and minerals, and 
other miscellaneous items 

The higher export duty on gold items ap- 
parently will become effective when the pres- 
ent temporary export embargo is lifted. The 
new duty on each of the gold items (Nos, 91 
00, 91-02, 91-04, 91-05, and 91-06, covering 


gold scrap and waste, pieces cast, stamped or 
inlaid, laminated or drawn, in bars, threads, 
leaf or tubes, and gold dust) is 45 centavos 
per net gram plus 30 percent ad valorem. 
The former rate was 30 centavos per net gram 
plus 5 percent ad valorem. 

Legislation which revises the export duty 
on essential oil of lime (No. 67-11), effec- 
tive September 20, 1948, provides that the 
duty will be lowered to 10 centavos per kilo- 
gram, gross weight, plus 1 percent ad valorem 
“if the Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock 
shall fix annually the total exportable quota 
and shall distribute it among producers 
* * * in accordance with the regulations 
which it may issue.” If the foregoing action 
is not taken, the export duty will be 50 
pesos per kilogram plus 2 percent ad valorem. 
The decree further provides that until De- 
cember 31, 1948, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock will authorize individual 
exportation at the rate of 1 percent ad 
valorem, and report such authorizations to 
the Ministry of Finance. It also stipulates 
that all existing subsidy grants to exporters 
are to become ineffective. 

The export duty on vegetable wax (No. 
28-01) was changed from 2.25 pesos per kilo- 
gram gross weight, plus 30 percent ad valorem, 
to 3.50 pesos per kilogram, plus 5 percent ad 
valorem, by a decree effective October 4, 1948. 
By another decree, published and effective on 
October 28, 1948, the ad valorem portion of 
the duty was eliminated and the specific duty 
increased to 6 pesos per kilogram, gross 
weight. 

The United States Embassy, Mexico City, in 
an airgram of October 29, 1948, reported that 
the purpose of the reduction in the export 
duties on minerals and metals “is to afford a 
measure of relief to the mining industry” 
which has been taxed heavily for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

The revised export duty rates on com- 
modities not specifically listed above are as 
follows (with former rates in parentheses 
following descriptions) : 


Compound 


duty 
Frac- Description 
tion 
Specific Ad val- 
orem 
Pesos Percent 
15-05 Flesh splits untanned (0,25 0.10 5 
and 40 
%)-29 Bulbs, n. s. (exempt and 10) (2) 1 
21-30 Horse beans (exempt and 10) (2 2 
23-23 Rolled or leaf tobacco (exempt (2 2 
and 10 
29-21 Hollow grass stems (exempt 
and 10 
{1-11 Copper ore (exempt and 3.50 (? 1.75 
1-16 Lead ore (exempt and 3.80) (2 1. 90 
31-30 Antimony ore (exempt and 6) (2 3 
31-41 Manganese ores, over 45-per- 
cent content (exempt and 
10 (2) 5 
32-11 Copper concentrates (exempt 
and 3.40) (2) 1.70 
32-138 Molybdenum concentrates (ex- 
empt and 11) (2 5. 5O 
32-14 Lead concentrates (exempt 
and 3.70) 2) 1.85 
32-17. Zine concentrates (exempt and 
5.50 ( 2.75 
32-29 Other mineral concentrates 
(exempt and 10 (2) 5 
32-2] Cadmium concentrates (ex- 
empt and 10 2) 5 
32-24 Vanadium oxide (exempt and 
10 2 5 
32-30 Antimony concentrates (ex- 
empt and 6 (2 3 
32-41 Manganese concentrates, over 
50-percent content (exempt 
and 10 (2 5 
39-10 Amorphous graphite (exempt 
ind 10 ( 5 
39-11 | Crystallized graphite (exempt 
and 10 ( 5 
61-12 Oleomargarine (2.50 and 5) 01 l 
66-30 Arsenic oxide, white (exempt 
and 2 (2 l 
66-31 Arsenic oxide, black (exempt 
and 2 l 
Per gross kilogram 
Exempt 








Compound 


F duty 
rac- _— 
: dese: t 7 a 
tom Description 
, -« , Ad val- 
s » » 
Specific saat 
Pesos | Percent 


70-13 | Glass or crystal, manufactured 

(exempt and 5) (2 ? 
72-33 | Wafers and empty capsules 

(exempt and 5) ( 
73-19 | Wood manufactures (exempt 

and 5) (2 
81-13 | Refined copper (exempt and 5 (2 50 
81-14 | Electrolytic copper (exempt 

and 5 (2 2. 50 
81-15 | Copper bars impure (exempt 

and 5 (2 2.50 
381-20 | Bottle caps of tin alloys (ex- 

empt and 5) ( ) 
81-21 | Tin ingots (exempt and 5 ( > 50) 
81-24 Antimonial lead bars (exempt 

and 5) 2.50 
81-25 | Lead ammunition (exempt 

and 5 (? 2 
81-26 | Refined lead (exempt and 5 (2 50 
81-27 | Lead in bars, impure (exempt 

and 3.70 : 1.85 
31-29 | Unspecified manufactures of 

tin, lead, antimony and zine 

and their alloys (exempt and 

») { 
81-30 Refined zine (exempt and 5 2. 50) 
81-31 | Zine in bars, impure (exempt 

and 5 (2 2 50 
81-33 | Zinc in powder (exempt and 5 : 2 
81-90 | Refined antimony (exempt 

and 5) (2 2. 50 
81-91 | Antimony in bars, impure 

(exempt and 5 2. 50 
81-9 | Bismuth in bars, impure 

(exempt and 5 : 2. 
81-98 Unspecified common metals 

(exempt and 5 2. 50 


| Per gross kilogram. 
2 Exempt. 


PERMISSION WITHDRAWN FOR IMPORTATION 
OF SPECIFIED PROHIBITED MERCHANDISE 
BY CERTAIN CLASSES OF IMMIGRANTS 


The Mexican Director of Customs, on 
October 28, 1948, issued a circular telegram 
to all custom offices revoking authorization 
to import automobiles and other vehicles by 
certain classes of immigrants, according to 
an airgram of November 8 from the United 
States Embassy, Mexico City. Only tourists 
and diplomats are now permitted to take 
their automobiles and other vehicles into 
Mexico and their franchise covers only tem- 
porary importation. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
7, 1948, for announcement of authorization 
to import specified prohibited merchandise 
by immigrants. ]} 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON MoTorR-DRIVEN VE- 
HICLES AND PARTS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY ABOLISHED 


Motor-driven vehicles of all types and parts 
thereof were declared free of import duty 
and customs taxes by Nicaraguan decree No. 
111, effective November 5, 1948, according to 
a report dated November 9 from the United 
States Embassy at Managua. Parts for agri- 
cultural machinery also were accorded sim- 
ilar treatment by this decree. Agricultural 
machinery in itself is already free of duty 
under the Nicaraguan Customs Tariff. 


FURTHER TAX ON GASOLINE ESTABLISHED 


A further tax of 40 centavos per gallon of 
gasoline was established by decree No. 111, 
effective November 5, 1948. However, gaso- 
line used for agricultural machinery is ex- 
empt from this tax. This tax is in addition 
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to a consumption tax of 5 centavos a gallon 
created by decree No. 80 of September 11, 
1948. These two taxes, plus the previously 
existing tax of 2.5 centavos, place the total 
tax on gasoline at 47.5 centavos a gallon. 


Norwav 
~ 
AIRGRAM FROM U. 8S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated October 27, 1948) 


Announcement of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment’s Four-Year Plan of economic 
recovery under ECA was the highlight of 
the Norwegian economic situation during 
October. 

The Four-Year Plan was approved by 
the appropriate committee of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament and is now awaiting leg- 
islative approval. The basic objectives 
of the plan are: (1) To improve Norway’s 
balance-of-payments position by 1952- 
53 by about $200,000,000; (2) to expand 
and modernize its export industries, par- 
ticularly the electrochemical, electrome- 
tallurgical, timber, pulp and paper, fish- 
eries, and canning industries; (3) to in- 
crease the merchant fleet to 5,600,000 
gross tons, or to 122 percent of the 1938 
tonnage; (4) to raise total exports to 
about $540,000,000, or to 10 percent above 
1938 and to increase imports to about 
$740,000,000, or about 15 percent above 
1938; (5) to reach the consumption levels 
of 1938; (6) to expand scientific and tech- 
nical research; (7) to improve the train- 
ing and education of labor; (8) to de- 
velop the underdeveloped areas; and (9) 
to achieve the following major produc- 
tion increases over 1938—agriculture 20 
percent, timber 10 percent, fish catch 20 
percent, iron ore 500 percent, ferro-alloys 
150 percent, nitrogenous fertilizer 100 
percent, hydroelectric power 66 percent. 

The Norges Bank statement for Octo- 
ber 22 shows a further reduction of for- 
eign-exchange holdings to 329,000,000 
crowns, from 382,000,000 crowns in the 
preceding month and 437,000,000 crowns 
on August 23. Loans and discounts were 
41,000,000 crowns, compared with 31,- 
000,000 crowns on September 22 and 61,- 
000,000 crowns on August 23. Deposits 
totaled 5,299,000,000 crowns, compared 
with 5,362,000,000 crowns in September. 
Currency in circulation was almost un- 
changed. The statement now records 
new items—clearing credits 8,200,000 
crowns and clearing debts 105,800,000. 
September bank clearings totaled 957,- 
000,000 crowns, compared with 802,000,- 
000 in August. 

On September 15 the cost-of-living in- 
dex was 157.5, compared with 158 in 
August. (1928= 100.) That slight 
change was the result of the seasonal 
declines of potatoes and other vegetables. 
The wholesale-price index for Septem- 
ber was similarly stable—181.3 compared 
with 181 in August. 


The latest available official index num- 
ber of industrial production is for Au- 
gust—123 compared with 80 in July, and 
120 in August 1947. (1938=100.) The 
adjusted index of industrial production — 
adjusted downward to reflect the de- 
creased productivity of industries which 
report hours worked rather than volume 
of production—stood at 116 in August, 
compared with 76 in July and 113 in Au- 
gust 1947. The unadjusted index of pro- 
duction by the export industries rose 
from 75 in July to 89 in August, owing 
largely to increased output in mining 
and in the pulp and paper industries, 
About the same rate of increased pro- 
duction was made by the home-con- 
sumption, capital-goods, and consumer- 
goods industries. 

During September, imports amounted 
to 339,300,000 crowns ‘including ships 
valued at 69,600,000 crowns), compared 
with 281,600,000 crowns in August and 
420,400,000 crowns in September 1947, 
Total imports during the first 9 months 
of 1948 were valued at 2,545,900,000 
crowns, compared with 2,899,600,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1947. 
In September exports amounted to 194.- 
400,000 crowns ‘including ships, 7,100,- 
000), compared with 149,400,000 in Au- 
gust and 181,000,000 in September 1947. 
Total exports during the first 9 months 
of 1948 amounted to 1,504,000,000 crowns, 
compared with 1,335,800,000 crowns dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 
Actual foreign trade thus far in 1948 
bears out the previous prediction of the 
Government that the adverse trade bal- 
ance would be smaller than in 1947. 

Parliament voted an appropriation of 
6,600,000 crowns for hydroelectric devel- 
opments, mainly in northern Norway. It 
also has exempted new Norwegian Iron 
Works from State property or income 
taxes. The Finance Committee of the 
Norwegian Parliament has authorized 
financing of Government plans to de- 
velop the Servaranger iron-ore reserves, 
the largest in Norway. 

A stabilizing influence was introduced 
in the lumber, pulp, and paper trade 
when the Price Directorate fixed timber 
prices. The basic price for pulp logs was 
increased from 39 to 40 crowns per cubic 
meter, and the prices of other timber was 
increased by about 1 crown per cubic 
meter. 

The American Consulate in Bergen re- 
ports that the Aardal Works, which will 
be Norway's largest producer of pig iron, 
expects to begin production by the end 
of November, with an initial capacity of 
about 600 tons of pig iron per year. Pro- 
duction will gradually increase to a 
scheduled full capacity of 50,000 to 60,- 
000 metric tons of pig iron per year. 
Aluminum production began early this 
year, and maximum production of alum- 
inum at the Aardal Works is expected to 
be 24,000 tons annually. 
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The food situation remains unchanged, 
with staple foods such as bread and po- 
tatoes plentiful. The margarine ration 
is fairly liberal, but most protective foods 
are again as scarce as before the sum- 
mer season. Only about half of the adult 
consumers’ milk ration is available. But- 
ter and cheese are extremely scarce. The 
long-expected improvement in the meat 
supply has not ,occurred. The latest 
crop estimates are generally above nor- 
mal levels, and the potato crop is the 
largest on record; but a subnormal yield 
of seed crops is expected because of wet 
weather during the harvest. The short- 
age of agricultural workers is less acute. 

Preparations for the new whaling sea- 
son are almost completed, and most of 
the whaling fleet has departed for the 
Antarctic. Norway’s newest and largest 
factory ship, the Thorshovdi, was ex- 
pected to leave for the Antarctic in late 
October. 

Three important dock warehouses at 
Bodo, in northern Norway, were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, with a total loss 
of about 7,000,000 crowns. Large quanti- 
ties of klipfish awaiting export also were 
destroyed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS SIGNED 
WITH U.S. S. R. 


A protocol covering the exchange of goods 
between Norway and the U.S. S. R. during 
the calendar year 1948 was signed on Janu- 
ary 6, 1948, according to a report of January 
19 from the American Embassy in Oslo 

Under this protocol Norway planned to ex- 
port to the U.S.S.R. from January 1 through 
December 31, 1948, the following goods (all 
tons metric): Aluminum, 3,000 tons; hard- 
ened whale oil, 20,000 tons; fish oils for 
medicinal use, 1,500 tons; salt winter her- 
ring, 20,000 tons; salt Iceland herring, 3,000 
tons; salt fat herring, 2,000 tons; frozen win- 
ter herring, 5,000 tons; pyrites, 25,000 tons; 
molybdenum concentrate, 240 tons; grind- 
ing materials, 1,200,000 Norwegian crowns; 
staple fiber, 1,000 tons; miscellaneous goods, 
1,000,000 crowns 

The U.S.S.R. planned to export to Norway 
during the period of the agreement: Wheat, 
100,000 tons; rye, 50,000 tons; raw phosphate, 
40,000 tons; rock salt, 10,000 tons;; man- 
ganese ore, 10,000 tons; chrome ore, 15,000 
tons; Glauber’s salt, 10,000 tons; asbestos, 
500 tons; paraffin, 300 tons; lithopone, 300 
tons; glycerine, 150 tons; and miscellaneous 
goods, 1,000,000 Norwegian crowns. 

According to a public statement made by 
the chief Norwegian negotiator, just after 
the signature of the protocol, the planned 
Russian deliveries of wheat and rye comprise 
nine-tenths of the value of all the expected 
Russian deliveries. He also stated that the 
total of expected trade would be consider- 
ably increased over that in 1947, and that 
the planned Russian exports in 1948 would 
be nearly 100 percent greater than in the 
preceding year 

Trade between Norway and the U.S. S. R. 
is carried out within the framework of a 
yearly protocol such as the one described 
above. As currently arranged the protocol 
is, in turn, based on the 2-year commercial 
agreement of December 27, 1946, between 
Norway and the U.S.S.R. The latter agree- 
ment (of December 27, 1946) establishes as 
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the basis of trade the exchange of specified 
quantities or total values of goods designated 
in lists mutually agreed upon by the two 
signatory Governments which obligate them- 
selves to take “all measures possible for 
correct and accurate realization of the de- 
liveries of the products named.” In addition, 
the 1946 agreement permitted deliveries or 
private compensation arrangements over and 
above the quotas; established the pricing ar- 
rangements and determined the method of 
payment and the type of payments which 
could be transferred under the agreement; 
described the exchange rates to be applied; 
and provided a mechanism for the periodic 
settlement of any balances which might ac- 
cumulate. The 1946 agreement was to be 
valid for 2 years, and it will be automatically 
renewed for a period of 1 year thereafter 
subject to denunciation on 3 months’ notice. 

By comparison, the list of Soviet exports 
to Norway during the validity of the first 
protocol, January 1—December 31, 1947, was 
somewhat more extensive than the one for 
1948, although, as noted above, the total 
value of the expected trade was planned to be 
greater in 1948 than in 1947. The 1947 list 
included (all tons metric): Rye, 20,000 tons; 
oats, 20,000 tons; barley, 20,000 tons; coal 
briquets, 100,000 tons; coal, 100,000 tons; 
coke, 4,000 tons; anthracite coal, 20,000 tons; 
apatite concentrate, 40,000 tons; rock salt, 
80,000 tons; manganese ore, 10,000 tons; 
chrome ore, 15,000 tons; china clay, 1,000 
tons; unspecified quantities of asbestos and 
bauxite; electrolytic copper, 1,000 tons; lead, 
1,000 tons; antimony, 20 tons; silver, 5 tons; 
platinum, 25 kilograms; petroleum products, 
5,090 tons; paraffin wax, 200 tons; pitch, 400 
tons; sawn lumber, 4,000 standards; planks of 
oak, ash, and elm, 3,000 cubic meters; beech 
barrel staves, 50,000 sets; veneer of oak and 
other woods, 400 cubic meters; sodium sulfate, 
2,000 tons; barium sulfate, 300 tons; litho- 
pone, 200 tons; raisins, 500 tons; dried apri- 
cots, 500 tons; unspecified quantities of al- 
monds and strawberry pulp with sugar; raw 
materials for the brush-making industry, 
500,000 Norwegian crowns; medicinal herbs, 
200,000 crowns; and other miscellaneous 
goods. 

The list of Norwegian exports to the Soviet 
Union for 1947 was substantially the same 
as that for 1948. Norway was expected to 
export an unspecified quantity of aluminum; 
whale oil, hardened, 10,000 tons; steam cod- 
liver oil for medicinal use, 1,500 tons; Iceland 
herring, salted, 3,000 tons; salted fat herring, 
2,500 tons; salted large herring, 4,000 tons; 
salted spring herring, 3,000 tons; frozen win- 
ter herring, 2,500 tons; frozen cod, 2,000 
tons; pyrites, 50,000 tons; molybdenum con- 
centrates, 300 tons; carborundum, crys- 
talline and for grinding materials, 1,200,000 
crowns; and various miscellaneous items. 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated October 25, 1948) 


Once again the paramount importance 
of Pakistan’s refugee problem has been 
officially recognized. One of the last of- 
ficial acts of the former Governor-Gen- 
eral was to invoke on August 27 “grave 
emergency” powers because “the eco- 
nomic life of Pakistan was threatened.” 
On October 18 the new Acting Governor- 
General promulgated two ordinances “to 
provide for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the economic life of Pakistan.” 


The recent move is another attempt to 
solve the refugee problem. 

The food problem remains unsolved, 
and near-famine conditions have devel- 
oped in eastern Pakistan. Pakistan has 
applied to the International Emergency 
Food Council for an emergency alloca- 
tion of 160,000 tons of food grains and 
has announced that it is trying to obtain 
wheat from Argentina, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia. A press statement appeared 
in Karachi to the effect that Russia had 
agreed to ship 30,000 tons of wheat in 
exchange for raw jute, but this was no 
more officially confirmed than a previous 
claim that Russia would supply coal in 
exchange for cotton. 

In a further effort to implement the 
agreement of last May for the mutual 
supply of essential commodities between 
Pakistan and India, new conversations 
have been held in Karachi. Since May, 
it is alleged that India has failed to 
deliver the specified quantities of coal 
and cotton cloth, and has sent no iron 
and steel. On the other hand, Pakistan 
has been unable to live up to its part of 
the agreement to deliver food grains be- 
cause of its own deficits, and the move- 
ment of neither jute nor cotton has been 
satisfactory in India. The conference 
terminated with a statement that both 
sides understand the difficulties involved 
in implementing the original agreement 
and that, with the approval of the re- 
spective Governments, necessary modi- 
fications will be made without delay. 

The Ministry of Commerce has issued 
two important statements relative to 
Pakistan’s plans for industrial develop- 
ment and the stimulation of commerce 
and trade. These report that a favorable 
outcome of Pakistan’s trade mission to 
Japan is anticipated. The press an- 
nounced that the early shipment of cot- 
ton-textile machinery had definitely been 
assured. The trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, long under negotiation, 
is reported to have been signed both in 
Prague and in Karachi. It now awaits 
official ratification. New bilateral trade 
agreements with Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Turkey, and Egypt are reported to be 
under active negotiation. The Minister 
stated that Belgium has agreed to pro- 
vide Pakistan with 120,000 tons of steel, 
but no definite delivery dates are speci- 
fied. The Minister also stated that Italy 
was particularly anxious to develop trade 
with Pakistan. Much attention was 
given to the International Trade Organi- 
zation, and Pakistan expressed its belief 
that such an institution would eventu- 
ally prove of great assistance to it in the 
solving of its problems relative to trade 
development and industrialization. 

Statistics of trade through the port of 
Karachi (including trade with India) re- 
vealed imports for September of 74,000,- 
000 rupees and exports, 38,900,000 rupees. 
Progressive totals for the 6 months ended 
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September 30 indicate imports of 378,- 
600,000 rupees and exports, 344,700,000 
rupees. During September raw cotton 
was the principal export and cotton cloth 
the principal import. There was a heavy 
decline in imports of petroleum. 

Pakistan, following the favorable deci- 
sion of Geneva, has announced that it 
will begin at once renegotiations of tar- 
iffs on certain import duties with the 
United States, Czechoslovakia, China, 
and France. 

One of Pakistan’s principal air-trans- 
port companies has announced the sign- 
ing of a $1,000,000 contract with a United 
States company, for planes, crews, and 
technical personnel. 

The economic situation in Eastern 
Pakistan during the period under review 
continued to deteriorate, because of lack 
of food and cotton cloth for the masses 
at prices they could afford and the lack 
of satisfactory solution for the raw-jute 
problem. Pakistan established a fixed 
monthly quota of raw jute for India, 
which means that if India fails to import 
the whole quantity allocated in any par- 
ticular month, the quota will lapse. 

A labor conference was called for No- 
vember, to be attended by all central 
and provincial government labor minis- 
ters and representatives of workers and 
employers. New labor legislation, par- 
ticularly on minimum wages and work- 
ers’ insurance, is ready for introduction 
at the next meeting of the Legislature. 

During the month, the Treasury of- 
fered a “Second Series” of Government 
obligations which was unlimited in 
amount as was the “First Series.’’ This 
Second Series comprised three issues, 
the first and second bearing a 2%4-per- 
cent coupon and maturing in 1955-56 
and 1958-59, respectively, and the third 
with a 3-percent rate and maturity in 
1963. As a result of the excess of idle 
banking deposits seeking safe employ- 
ment outside of private loans, the offer- 
ing was, like the First Series, successful 
from the Government standpoint. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated November 5, 1948) 


Imports into Paraguay, especially of 
nonessential goods, did not satisfy the 
demand in October 1948. Food prices 
remained high. Rains throughout the 
country broke the drought but effects of 
the latter were still reflected in the cattle 
industry and in agriculture. The gaso- 
line shortage seriously reduced bus and 
truck traffic. During the disturbances 
in Asuncion in late October there was 
some damage and losses in the central 
business section, and most business 
houses were closed for 3 days. 
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ECA authorizations to purchase in 
Paraguay totaled $497,660, as of October 
21, about 75 percent consisting of oil 
cake and meal and the balance, hides 
and skins. Substantial exports to the 
United States included canned corned 
beef, essence of petitgrain, quebracho ex- 
tract, and packing-house byproducts. 
Paraguayan quebracho-extract exports 
for the first 7 months of 1948 increased 
cbout 70 percent from the like period of 
1947, according to Argentine estimates. 
The Bank of Paraguay reduced the ex- 
port price on coco oil and cotton, ap- 
parently to meet dropping world prices: 
it also offered exchange incentives to ex- 
porters of essence of guaiacum wood. 

Rice planting was in process, with an 
cxpected increase in acreage of more 
than 100 percent from 1947. Sugarcane 
crushing was virtually completed; pro- 
duction was down 20 to 30 percent from 
1947. Corn appeared on the market at 
reasonable prices, but quality was medio- 
cre. Fruits were scarce with the excep- 
tion of bananas. 

The Bank of Paraguay’s cost-of-living 
index for workers’ families advanced 
from 450 in August to 451 in September 
and 454 in October (1938=—100). These 
increases were attributed chiefly to ris- 
ing food prices. Official prices of wheat- 
flour products in October were raised an 
average of 5 percent. Municipal, sub- 
urban, and intercity bus fares were also 
increased in October. 

Low water in the Paraguay River Kept 
freight rates high and Paraguay’s gaso- 
line supply low. Railroad tank cars were 
put into use to relieve the shortage but 
helped Only slightly. Three units of the 
national merchant marine arrived at 
Asuncion on October 15. However, serv- 
ice was not to commence until the level 
of the river became satisfactory. 

The recently nationalized power, light, 
and street-railway services of Asuncion 
were placed under the Ministry of Public 
Works and an official administrator was 
appointed. The same Ministry ap- 
pointed a commission to study the gen- 
eral problem of river clearance and 
dredging on the Paraguay River. 

During October the Bank of Paraguay’s 
ratio of net gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings to monetary issue dropped from 
15.1 percent to 13.3 percent. 

The Bank of Paraguay reduced the 
official and free-market selling rates on 
the Argentine peso by 15 percent, re- 
portedly to bring quotations in line with 
actual value relative to the guarani. 
Merchandise transactions with Argen- 
tina were not affected. Only freight, in- 
surance, travel, personal remittances 
abroad, and other items in so-called 
“services” account were actually affected. 
Buying rates dropped only 1 percent. 

Because of its 15 percent devaluation, 
the Uruguayan peso was also requoted 


by thet Bank of Paraguay with legal, buy- 
ing, and selling rates proportionately 
reduced. The Belgian franc became ac- 
ceptable in payment for Paraguayan 
exports, its legal value being fixed by the 
Bank of Paraguay at 0.0707 guaranies 
with comparable buying and selling rates. 
The curb-market rate for the United 
States dollar climbed from 7.70 guaranies 
on September 30 to 8.50 guaranies at the 
end of October. 


Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated November 6, 1948) 


The new foreign-trade and exchange- 
control regulations initiated in Septem- 
ber came into full operation in October, 
apparently without encountering serious 
difficulties. Practically all new import- 
license applications for goods in cate- 
gories B and C covered by foreign- 
exchange certificates were approved 
without undue delays. On the other 
hand, a restrictive policy was followed 
with respect to the granting of category 
A import licenses, which convey the right 
to official exchange. 

During September, total official ex- 
change acquisitions by the banks 
amounted to $9,102,000 as compared with 
$12,800,000 in August and $12,660,000 in 
September 1947. Sales amounted to 
$9,293,000 as against $12,572,000 in 
August and $11,779,000 in September 
1947. These declines in both purchases 
and sales of official foreign exchange 
probably were due to the suspension of 
activities by the Superintendency of 
Foreign Commerce for about 3 weeks in 
September. However, the volume of 
trading in the free exchange market in- 
creased from $3,147,000 in purchases and 
$3,245,000 in sales during August to 
$3,374,000 and $3,401,000, respectively, in 
September, indicating possibly some 
hedging in foreign-exchange transac- 
tions to cover imports under the new con- 
trol regime. 

During October the buying rate for dol- 
lar exchange declined slightly from 14.70 
soles to 14.30 soles per dollar, and for 
foreign-exchange certificates, from 14.65 
soles to 14.20 soles per dollar. 

A further improvement was recorded 
in the gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
available for international transactions, 
which rose from $15,500,000 on August 31 
to $19,100,000 on September 30. 

Bank clearings totaling 536,077,000 
soles for September, as against 609,800,- 
000 soles for August, reflect a lower turn- 
over in domestic commercial transac- 
tions. 

The wholesale price index for food- 
stuffs advanced from 422 in August to 
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426 in September, and the index for mis- 
cellaneous materials from 447 to 448, with 
a corresponding increase in the over-all 
index from 435 to 437. The cost-of- 
living index rose from 377 to 379. 

Imports in the first 8 months of 1948 
aggregated 362,589 metric tons valued at 
741,063,516 soles, as compared with 410,- 
036 metric tons valued at 721,242,504 soles 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Total exports in the January—August pe- 
riod of 1948 amounted to 1,128,738 metric 
tons valued at 677,115,440 soles, as 
against 1,056,985 metric tons valued at 
636,517,517 soles in the like period of 
1947. Customs collections in the first 8 
months of 1948 totaled 134,541,146 soles, 
compared with 161,857,922 soles in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

Local retail prices of all imported to- 
bacco products, as well as certain domes- 
tic brands of cigarettes, were sharply in- 
creased by a Supreme decree of October 
16, 1948. According to officials of the 
Peruvian Tobacco Monopoly, the price 
rise was necessary because of the fact 
that under the September foreign-ex- 
change regulations tobacco and tobacco 
products must be imported with free- 
market exchange and are subject, in 
addition, to the surcharge of 3.50 soles 
per dollar value, whereas formerly these 
goods were entitled to official exchange. 
The retail price of popular United States 
cigarettes was raised by the decree from 
2.50 soles to 4.00 soles per pack of 20. 

The expansion of drug-store chains in 
Peru was forestalled by a Supreme reso- 
lution of October 15, 1948, which pro- 
hibits individuals or entities now operat- 
ing drug stores or pharmacies from ac- 
quiring additional stores of this class. 
The measure implements a previous res- 
olution which provided that owners of 
such establishments would not be au- 
thorized to open new outlets. 

By a Supreme resolution of October 7, 
1948, the Peruvian Government granted 
a concession for the establishment of a 
cement plant in the Province of Pacas- 
mayo. The capital of the firm which is 
to exploit the concession is reported un- 
officially at 33,000,000 soles. It is under- 
stood that an initial production of 2,000 
barrels of cement per day is contem- 
plated and that the machinery for the 
plant will be supplied by a firm in the 
United States. 

Lima's food supply was maintained 
reasonably well during the political diffi- 
culties of October, with only minor inter- 
ruptions in the supply of fresh vegetables 
and fruits. Although over-all food sup- 
plies appear a little larger this year than 
last, prices are continuing steadily up- 
ward as a result of exceptional demand 
and inflationary pressures. 

Plans have been announced by the 
Corporacion Peruana del Amazonas to 
establish an experimental rubber plan- 
tation of 30 hectares at Iberia, near the 
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Brazilian-Bolivian border in southeast- 
ern Peru. Two plantations on a com- 
mercial scale already are being developed 
at Yurac and Yurimaguas. 

The electrolytic copper-refining plant 
which the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpo- 
ration has had under construction for 
the past 2 years was completed and put 
into operation in October. Within 2 
months it will be treating the entire out- 
put of the corporation’s copper smelter 
at Oroya. Current production of the 
smelter is at the rate of approximately 
20,000 metric tons of copper per year. 
The refining plant is designed to produce 
at the rate of 30,000 tons of refined cop- 
per per year. 

The installation of the military Junta 
on October 31, 1948, following the over- 
throw of the Bustamente government, 
initiated period of renewed uncertainty 
in business circles, with regard particu- 
larly to an expected revision of Peru’s 
exchange controls. Most rumors fore- 
cast a liberalization; however, to date the 
only measure undertaken by the new 
regime is a decree dated November 3, 
which provides that all merchandise in 
Peruvian ports, or shipped, up to and 
including September 23, 1948, may be 
cleared without the necessity of showing 
valid import licenses. Although the 
measure will eliminate the delays caused 
by the requirement in the September reg- 
ulations that outstanding import licenses 
be revalidated, and will provide relief to 
a certain amount of goods detained for 
lack of valid licenses, it is not expected 
to affect a substantial backlog of mer- 
chandise which is being held in Customs 
as a result of payment difficulties. 


Exchange and Finance 


CLEARANCE OF CERTAIN MERCHANDISE 
THROUGH CUSTOMS PERMITTED FOR 
LIMITED TIME WITHOUT IMPORT LICENSE 


A decree of November 3, 1948, published by 
the Peruvian Government on November 4, 
provides that until December 15, 1948, all 
merchandise which had arrived at Peruvian 
ports or which had been shipped up to and 
including September 23 may be cleared 
through the Peruvian Customs without im- 
port licenses, states a telegram of November 
4, 1948, from the American Embassy, Lima. 
Goods in present priority category A that 
may be cleared under the provisions of this 
decree retain the right to official foreign 
exchange. 

The principal effect of the decree is to 
eliminate the necessity of obtaining a re- 
validated import license on goods shipped 
up to September 23, inclusive, as required by 
the exchange regulations of September 23 
and 29. 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
30, 1948, for announcement of the regula- 
tions of September 23 implementing the ex- 
change-control decree of September 6, 1948. | 





Guatemala’s imports of fertilizer in 
1947 were valued at $395,410. The 
United States accounted for $122,733 
worth, or 31 percent. 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVES DURING FIRST 
HALF oF 1948 


During the first 6 months of 1948 
Polish exports totaled $222,900,000 and 
imports totaled $259,700,000, reported 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
in a recent press release. In the like 
period of 1947, exports were reported at 
$108,400,000 and commercial imports, 
$96,700,000. (The latter figure excluded 
UNRRA and other relief supplies, repa- 
rations deliveries, and United States 
Army surplus material.) 

In volume, exports for the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 15,044,096 metric 
tons, against 7,855,718 metric tons for 
the first half of 1947. The main export 
groups for the first half of 1947 and 1948, 
including all industrial branches having 
exports of more than 10,000 metric tons, 
were as follows: 


{In metric tons] 


First half of 
= 


Item - 
1947 1948 
Minerals (including coal) 7, 700, 000 (14, 500, 000 
Foodstuffs 56, 083 102, 110 
Chemicals 5 20, 615 27, 123 
Metals and manufactures > 71, 015 146, 425 
Glassware, ceramics, and stone 10, 197 20, 000 


The main items of export during the 
first half of 1948 were coal, zinc, sheet 
iron and other iron products, cement, 
cotton and woolen textiles, bacon, eggs, 
sugar, and zinc white. They accounted 
for 80 percent of the total value. The 
main import items, constituting 60 per- 
cent of the total value, were cotton, wool, 
rags, iron ore, machinery, tobacco, cop- 
per, cellulose, hides, and leather. 

The principal supplier was the U. S. 
S. R., which furnished $75,000,000 of Po- 
land’s imports during the first half of 
1948, compared with $27,100,000 during 
the first half of 1947. Poland’s exports 
to the U.S. S. R. were valued at $37,600,- 
C00 during the last half of 1948, compared 
with $36,100,000 for the first half of 1947. 
Czechoslovakia was the second largest 
supplier during the last half of 1948, de- 
livering to Poland $24,000,000 worth of 
goods and importing $20,300,000 worth. 
The United States was the third largest 
supplier, delivering goods valued at $23,- 
100,000 during the first half of 1948, com- 
pared with $17,100,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

Other important trading partners were 
Norway and France. Commercial ex- 
changes were also effected with the fol- 
lowing: Sweden, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Finland, Bulgaria, Austria, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Italy, Iceland, Argentina, 
Brazil, the Republic of the Philippines, 
India, Australia, and Egypt. 





In compiling foreign-trade statistics, 
the Polish Government uses the values 
shown on the invoices, which are usually 
in dollars or other foreign currency. 
Where conversion froin zlotys to dollars 
is necessary, the rate is 400 zlotys to the 
dollar; in the case of any other currency, 
conversion is made at the official ex- 
change rate prevailing between that cur- 
rency and the dollar. 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS 


The exportation of personal and house- 
hold effects from Rumania is regulated by 
decree No. 188/1947 of January 22, 1948, pub- 
lished in Monitorul Oficial No. 20 of Janu- 
ary 26. 

Only persons in possession of a valid pass- 
port provided with exit visa or valid emigra- 
tion certificate at the time of shipping are 
authorized to export such effects. New or 
used electrical apparatus and appliances, 
musical instruments, cameras, projectors, 
optical goods, bicycles, motor vehicles, jew- 
elry and other luxury items, and scientific 
books are prohibited from exportation. 

Foreigners living only temporarily in the 
country may obtain an export permit for 
items on the prohibited list from the Export 
Director of the Ministry of Commerce, upon 
recommendation of the General Director for 
Economic Control, insofar as the commodi- 
ties are for personal and household use and 
if customs documents and inventories prove 
that they were brought into Rumania. 

[A German translation of the decree, giv- 
ing additional details, is available in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


COMPENSATION FOR NATIONALIZED 
PROPERTIES 


Procedures have been set up for the com- 
pensation of former shareholders of nation- 
alized industries. In implementation of the 
basic nationalization law of June 12, 1948, 
the Autonomous Office of the Fund of Na- 
tionalized Industry has been established un- 
der Decision 1309 of the Rumanian Council 
of Ministers, effective September 15. The 
new office is added to the Finance Ministry; 
it will issue nominal, nontransferable, non- 
interest-bearing bonds to the shareholders 
of expropriated companies. These bonds will 
be repurchased gradually by the Govern- 
ment out of the profits of nationalized firms. 
The value of the bonds will be determined 
by the Ministry of Finance. 

{An English translation of the decree is 
available for examination in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. For a summary 
of the basic nationalization law of June 12, 
1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
21, 1948.} 





The production index of the United 
Kingdom chemical and allied industries 
rose to 125 in April 1948 from 118 in 
March (1946=100), according to the 
Central Statistical Office. 
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Union of South 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FULL TExT OF NEW IMPORT-CONTROL REG- 
ULATIONS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 

Following the announcement by the Gov- 
ernment on November 4, 1948, of the reimpo- 
sition of controls on trade through a system 
of exchange rationing, detailed regulations 
governing the control scheme and the com- 
plete list of items, the import of which is 
prohibited except under special license, were 
published in a special issue of the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette on Novem- 
ber 5, 1948. 

Because of space limitations, it is not pos- 
sible to reproduce here the complete text 
of the regulations and the list of prohibited 
items. However, mimeographed copies of 
the full text have been distributed to all 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce 
and are available on request to these Offices 
or to the British Commonwealth Branch, 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

{A summary of the import-control regula- 
tions and a general list of the prohibited 
items appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 22, 1948.] 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
CERTAIN BUILDING CONTROLS RELAXED 


On November 1, 1948, certain building 
controls administered by the Ministry of 
Works were relaxed. The amount of 
building work which may be undertaken 
without a license between July 1, 1948, 
and June 30, 1949, has been increased 
from £100 ($400) to £1,000 ($4,000) for 
certain classes of buildings; namely, fac- 
tories, warehouses, farm buildings (ex- 
cluding farm houses); schools, universi- 
ties, and other educational buildings; and 
office buildings with a floor space of 
10,000 square feet or more. 

However, the new arrangement will 
not be allowed to prejudice other im- 
portant types of construction, such as 
housing, where the limit remains at £100 
($400) for work undertaken without a 
license between July 1, 1948, and June 30, 
1949. Building work amounting to more 
than £100 on houses, shops, and other 
buildings not specified in the relaxation 
order still require a license. 

An additional control from which the 
building industry was freed on Novem- 
ber 1 was the Control of Building Mate- 
rials Order. In canceling this order, 
the Ministry of Works ended statutory 
control of the distribution of building 
components known as the W. B. A. 
priority distribution scheme. Some 
building components still are in scarce 
supply. The regional offices of the Min- 
istry of Works are empowered to take 
special action in cases where these mate- 


rials are needed for work of urgent im- 
portance, including housing. 

Arrangements for the allocation of 
timber and steel are not affected by the 
cancelation of the Control of Building 
Materials Order. 


Commodity Controls 


CERTAIN CONTROLS OVER MANUFACTURE, 
SUPPLY, AND CONSUMPTION RELAXED 


As a result of the relaxation of controls 
over the manufacture, supply, or consump- 
tion of a variety of goods in the United King- 
dom, the need for approximately 200,000 of 
the licenses or permits issued by the Board 
of Trade and 375,000 issued by other Min- 
istries and cOmmittees each year will be 
eliminated. The President of the Board of 
Trade made this announcement to the House 
of Commons on November 4, 1948. 

The relaxations fall into three main cate- 
gories. First, controls have been removed 
from the distribution of certain industrial 
items which are now sutnciently available to 
meet the demand for them. The second 
category applies to the relaxation of con- 
trols over the manufacture of various con- 
sumer goods. However, there are two ex- 
ceptions to this class. Controls have been 
maintained over the manufacture of (a) 
those items which are made from materials 
requiring payment in hard currency and (bd) 
those items which can be exported to dollar 
areas and which are in short supply at the 
present time. The third type of control 
which has been removed is the Government 
purchase of certain raw materials from 
abroad 

The controls which have been revoked by 
the Board of Trade are as follows: 


Control of Manufacture and Supply Revoked 

Artificial flowers, braces, cutlery, embroid- 
ery on net and dissoluble fabric, domestic 
glassware (certain types), gramophone rec- 
ords, hollow ware and kitchen hardware, jew- 
elry and silverware, and linoleum; 

Miscellaneous household and fancy goods, 
toys comprising any of hemp or cork, bil- 
liard tables, children’s toy apparel, and a 
variety of small articles for personal or do- 
mestic use, mostly of plastics, metal, or semi- 
precious stones. 

Miscellaneous textiles, bedspreads, table- 
cloths, bath mats, musical instruments (ex- 
cept pianos and organs), fountain pens, and 
sports gear 


Control of Consumption Revoked 
Caustic potash and carbonate of potash 


Control of Use Revoked 
Cork 


Control of Production Revoked 

Curled hair. 

Control of Acquisition, Disposal, and Use Re- 
voked 

Derris, glue, gelatine and size, and methyl- 
ated spirit. 

Other Changes 

Cotton linters (from public to private pur- 
chase, and control of acquisition revoked). 

Cotton waste (control of acquisition and 
disposal revoked) 

Dyestuffs (revocation or obligation on pro- 
ducers and distributors of home-produced 
dyestuffs to register). 

Fertilizers (control of production and dis- 
tribution revoked). 

Hemp, sisal, and manila (from public to 
private purchase) 

Manila copal (from public to private pur- 
chase and control of acquisition, disposal, 
and use revoked). 

Rayon, yarn, and staple (abolition of per- 
mit scheme to delivery, operated by Rayon 
Allocation Office). 
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Yarn for the lace industry (abolition of 
permit scheme for allocation of rayon yarn). 

Silk (revocation of control of use of raw 
and waste silk, noil, and yarn, and of acqui- 
sition and disposal of all foregoing, except 
yarn). 

Tobacco (revocation of control of buying 
and selling of unmanufactured tobacco). 

Vacuum flasks (abandonment of permit 
scheme for distribution). 

The Ministry of Supply annvcunced that, 
effective December 1, the Wireless Receivers 
and Radiogramophones (No. 1) Order, 1947, 
is revoked. In addition, most of the prod- 
ucts listed under the Machinery, Plant and 
Appliances (General) Orders, 1945-46, are 
freed from control as of that date. Products 
released from the Machinery, Plant and Ap- 
pliances Orders are the following: 

Bottling and capping machinery; cocoa and 
confectionery machinery; bakery, milk proc- 
essing and all other food making and proc- 
essing machinery; all types of textile ma- 
chinery, including hosiery machinery (but 
excluding carding and card clothing); ma- 
chinery for making soap and other toilet 
preparations; machinery for filling and clos- 
ing containers; packing machinery; paper- 
making and _ paper-working machinery; 
printing and book-binding machinery. 

Tobacco and cigarette machinery; bottle- 
washing machinery; brush-making machin- 
ery; pottery machinery; embossing machin- 
ery; emulsifying machinery; filtration plant; 
glass-making and glass-working machinery; 
labeling machinery; brewing, mineral water 
making, and wine and spirit making machin- 
ery; tabletting machinery; machinery for 
working plastics 

Typesetting machinery; electroplating ma- 
chinery; machinery for making feeding stuffs 
for livestock; drying machinery; steam-gen- 
erating plant; stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery; abattoir and bacon factory 
plant; rubber-working machinery; mining 
and quarrying plant; carpet-cleaning ma- 
chinery; cellulose film-making machinery; 
machinery for making briqueted fuels; can- 
dlie-making machinery. 

Machinery for making driving belts; elec- 
tric-lamp-making machinery; paint-making 
machinery; trunk-making machinery; water- 
distillation plant; leatherworking machin- 
ery; degreasing plant; centrifugal separat- 
ing machinery; metal safes; weighing ap- 
paratus; electrical machinery and plant; gar- 
ment-making and cloth-cutting machinery; 
sewing machinery; industrial suction or pres- 
sure cleaning apparatus; furnaces; accumula- 
tors; conveyors and elevators; foundry plant; 
industrial trucks; water-heating apparatus; 
apparatus for the projection of still pictures. 

It is anticipated that after the relaxation 
of controls becomes effective, the industries 
concerned will continue to comply with gov- 
ernment policy on the distribution of output 
between the home and export markets. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING LABELING 
AND ADVERTISING OF DRUGS AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS 


According to a United States Embassy re- 
port from Montevideo, dated September 3, 
1948, the Uruguayan Honorary Commission 
on Medicament Control has announced in a 
press release, the following regulations con- 
cerning labeling and advertising of drug 
products to be effective after December 31, 
1948: 

All pharmaceuticals, medicinal products, 
serums, and vaccines delivered to pharma- 


December 6, 1948 


cies and drug stores must bear the follow- 
ing inscription on the container: ‘‘1° de Enero 
de 1949, Precio de Venta al Publico $— (retail 
price).’”’ Until and unless the price has been 
fixed by the commission, drug products must 
be sold at the price existing on February 7, 
1948. 

The labels of products, serums, or vac- 
cines which are perishable or become inef- 
fective after a certain period must indicate 
the date after which they lose their effec- 
tiveness. 

Pharmacies and drug stores are forbidden 
to purchase for resale products which are 
not properly labeled. 

Advertising of medicinal products may 
contain only the chemical or biological com- 
position, the pharmaceutical action (accion 
farmacodinamica), and the dose. Mention 
of illnesses or clinical symptoms in folders 
or other instructions accompanying the prod- 
ucts is prohibited, except for products of a 
strictly specific therapeutical action, the 
pharmaceutical classification of which may 
indicate the illness, as well as products clas- 
sified as antidiphtheria, antitetanus, etc. 

Effective October 1, 1948, all advertising 
by radio, newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines of products destined for human medi- 
cation must be approved by the Honorary 
Commission on Medicament Control prior to 
broadcast or publication. Advertising of 
drug products in all other media will be 
subject to the Commission's prior approval 
after December 31, 1948. 

The Honorary Commission on Medicament 
Control was established by articles 9 of the 
Pharmaceutical and Medical Specialties law 
of January 2, 1948. 

|For announcement of Law No. 11015 dated 
January 2, 1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 13, 1948. For announce- 
ment of the subsequent executive imple- 
menting decree dated May 6, 1948, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 1948.]| 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated November 3, 1948) 


Retail activity in Venezuela during 
October gave evidence of emerging from 
the summer slump, despite the fact that 
manufacturers’ representatives reported 
sluggish sales. Monthly retail sales re- 
ported by 73 leading commercial estab- 
lishments in Caracas during the first 7 
months of the year averaged nearly $12,- 
000,000. The effect of increased competi- 
tion from imported supplies was reflected 
in additional import restrictions estab- 
lished by the Government on crackers, 
butter, and cotton textiles. Although one 
of the leading cement producers an- 
nounced plans for an expansion program, 
there appeared to be growing dissatisfac- 
tion in the local cement industry with 
the Government’s control policy which 
fixes prices of domestic cement at levels 
considerably lower than those of the im- 
ported product, which is not subject to 
price controls. Several producers allege 
that existing controlled prices are inade- 
quate to cover production costs. Follow- 
ing an appeal from the dairy producers 
the Government canceled all outstand- 
ing butter import licenses and made fu- 


ture licenses contingent upon the pur- 
chase of domestic butter at the ratio of 
240 units of domestic butter to 100 units 
of imported butter. (See Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 1948.) 
Additional protection also was given to 
cotton-textile producers by restricting 
imports during the 6 months’ period be- 
ginning October 20, 1948, to 50 percent 
of imports during the calendar year 1947, 
such imports being distributed among 
local merchants on the basis of imports 
during 1947 and the first 6 months of 
1948. Rayon import licenses were can- 
celed by the National Supply Commis- 
sion in the case of importers who had 
failed to purchase specified quantities of 
domestic rayon in accordance with an 
agreement signed in May 1948. Offer- 
ings from European suppliers in the 
Venezuelan market continued to increase 
in quantity and variety. Among the 
products most in evidence are Italian 
cars and trucks, rayon yarns, electrical 
materials, sanitary ware, and builders’ 
hardware; German cameras, cutlery, and 
motorcycles; and Swiss foodstuffs. 
Rains, which continued throughout 
October, did not affect prospects for an 
excellent corn crop, now estimated at 
500,000 metric tons, well above normal 
production. Better than normal yields 
of cotton and rice are forecast, but total 
production of cotton may fall below aver- 
age because of reduced acreage. The 
New Agrarian Reform Act which became 
law on October 17, provides for a Na- 
tional Agrarian Institute with $30,000,000 
cash capital and other assets for an equal 
amount with annual increments of from 
2 to 4 percent of the national budget. 
The law authorizes land expropriation 
and its redistribution for agrarian pur- 
poses. Part payment for expropriated 
lands is to be made with 20-year bonds 
issued by the Agrarian Institute but 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
Purchases of ali foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank exceeded sales by $15,- 
312,048 during the month of September 
and by $94,860,776 during the first 9 
months of 1948. Total gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the bank on Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to $311,318,586. 
Federal revenues in September were 
191,871,532 bolivares (the bolivar equals 
approximately $0.30 United States cur- 
rency) compared with expenditures of 
153,892,822 bolivares, increasing the re- 
serve assets of the Government to 378,- 
036,772 bolivares on September 30. Bank 
collections in October were reported 
fairly satisfactory and were better than 
during the preceding 3 months. The 
regular session of the Congress adjourned 
without taking action on the proposed 
new Banking and Central Bank laws. 
An amendment to the income tax law 
is under consideration by the extraordi- 
nary session of the Congress. In gen- 
(Continued from p. 47) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The Research and Development Sec- 
tion of the Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., 
Bangalore, India, has for some time been 
working on a number of types of aircraft, 
including trainers, transports, feeder 
craft, passenger craft, fighters, and 
bombers. 

The three types developed are HT-2, 
HT-10, and a substitute for the Percival 
Prentice. The HT-2 is designed for the 
initial training of pilots and should be 
useful for civil aviation and the National 
Cadet Corps. The HT-10, expected to 
be useful to the R. I. A. F. for advanced 
training, is designed to carry the pilot 
instructor and two pupils at a maximum 
economical cruising speed of 260 miles an 
hour at 9,000-pounds gross weight, and is 
powered by a Rolls Royce Merlin 35 
engine of 1,060 horsepower. 

Mock-up work has been completed on 
the HT-2, general stressing of wings and 
fuselage is reported to be in progress, a 
wind-tunnel model is practicallly com- 
pleted, and drawings for test specimens 
are in progress. Preliminary mock-up 
work also is in progress on the HT-10. 

In addition, stress work has been com- 
pleted on the pressurized cabin in Dakota 
aircraft for the Air Headquarters. Struc- 
tural drawings have been released and 
manufacture has begun. 

On the Percival Prentice Trainer Air- 
craft program, the manufacture of jigs 
and tools at Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., is 
about 90 percent complete. The goal for 
the end of 1949 is to assemble 15 aircraft 
from components and five from detailed 
parts, in addition to the manufacture of 
30 aircraft from raw materials. Orders 
have been placed with the United King- 
dom for the supply of engines of the 
Gipsy Queen-5l series. 


DELIVERY OF JET-PROPELLED PLANES, U. K. 


Deliveries of Meteor IV jet-propelled 
planes, 24 of which were sold by Gloster 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., of England, to the 
Netherlands Government, will be com- 
pleted in the near future, according to a 
company announcement. 


JUNKERS AIRCRAFT IMPORTED BY SPAIN 


The Spanish air line, Iberia, received 
an import license in July for three 
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Junkers (JU-52) aircraft to be acquired 
from Sweden, one of which was delivered 
at the end of August. The other two 
were scheduled to be delivered in Octo- 
ber. The Junkers have been assigned to 
the Barcelona-Mallorca and the Barce- 
lona-Valencia routes. 


Automotive 
Products 


CENSUS OF VEHICLES, BELGIUM 


Automotive vehicles operating in Bel- 
gium in 1947, with comparable figures 
for 1938 in parentheses, totaled 247,997 
(238,759); included were 124,623 pas- 
senger cars (146,450) ; 4,706 taxis (7,680) ; 
1,439 busses (1,044): 78,492 light trucks 
(62,069): 32,240 heavy trucks (15,531); 
and 6,497 (5,985) public-service and 
other vehicles exempt from tax. 


MOTORCYCLE IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


The motorcycle market in Canada 
totals $5,000,000, states a foreign press 
report. Imports into Canada totaled 
7,987 motorcycles valued at $2,335,527 in 
1947 compared with 1,174 and $336,360 
in 1939. In the first 6 months of 1948, 
2,931 machines were imported from the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
and 300 from Czechoslovakia, all totaling 
$1,193,285 in value. 


SITUATION IN CEYLON 


In Ceylon, 90 percent of the busses and 
70 percent of the trucks in use are of 
United States and Canadian makes; im- 
ports of passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses from the United States in the first 
7 months of 1948 reached a total value of 
$500,000. 

Nearly 4,000 new vehicles were put on 
the road in the 6-month period February 
1—July 31, 1948. 


REGISTRATIONS IN DENMARK 


Registrations of new automobiles in 
Denmark in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 2,330, of which 1,564 were com- 
mercial units and 766 passenger cars. 
Sales of new passenger cars continue to 
be limited to essential users. 


REPAIR SHOPS MAINTAINED IN SHANGHAI, 
CHINA 
Three first-class workshops are being 


maintained in Shanghai, China, to re- 
build and repair motor vehicles for both 









military and civilian use, according toa 
report of the Executive Yuan Board of 
Supplies. An up-to-date heavy-duty 
equipment repair and maintenance shop 
is to be established soon, and will employ 
experienced United States and Chinese 
personnel. 
ECUADORAN IMPORTS 

Imports of motor vehicles into Ecua- 
dor in the first 9 months of 1948 included 
173 passenger cars and 1,174 units in the 
classification of “trucks, busses, and 
trailers,”” compared with 544 and 1,575 
in the respective groups in the com- 
parable period of 1947. 


IMPORTS, FINLAND 


During the autumn of 1948, 300 bus 
chassis from the United States are ex- 
pected to arrive in Finland. Finland also 
will soon receive 150 Volvo chassis from 
Sweden and 150 light bus chassis from 
England. 

Also scheduled for delivery late in 1948 
are 200 United States cars 


Lutz Motor TESTED, GERMANY 


The Lutz 58-NC bicycle motor, which 
weighs 19 pounds and reportedly runs 
200 miles on a gallon of gasoline at speeds 
up to 16 miles an hour on normal roads, 
has completed a 4,300-kilometer test in 
Switzerland 

No mechanical trouble was experi- 
enced during the test and the climb over 
the St. Gotthard (2,200 meters high) is 
described as particularly gratifying. The 
final lap of the trip, a distance of 850 
kilometers from Zurich, Switzerland, to 
Brunswick, Germany, was covered in 2 
days and 2 nights—an approximate 
riding time of 46 hours 

It is reported that the motor, made by 
Lutz G. M. b. H., Brunswick, Germany, 
can be attached to any standard bicycle. 

CENSUS IN GUATEMALA 

Guatemala’s passenger - automobile 
and truck census on September 30, 1948, 
reached an estimated total of about 8,500 
vehicles, representing an increase of 100 
percent in the last 2!5 years. 

The used-car market is reported to be 
noticeably slack 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Automobiles, busses, and trucks manu- 
factured in Italy in 1947 totaled about 
43,000, or 70 percent of prewar produc- 
tion. Output of passenger cars alone 
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amounted to 25,000. Production in 1948 
is expected to exceed 1947 output by about 
15 percent. Most of the 200,000 auto- 
mobiles currently registered in Italy are 
prewar vehicles. The supply of assembly- 
line models is not yet equal to the de- 
mand—a waiting period of about 4 
months generally is required. About 10 
percent of Italian automobile produ-tion 
is devoted to custom-built luxury models. 
Nearly 10,000 passenger cars and 700 in- 
dustrial vehicles were exported in 1947, 
60 percent of which went to European 
countries and 20 percent to South 
America. 

Motive products exported from Italy 
in the period January—June 1948 included 
5.779 passenger cars compared with 5,268 
in January—June 1947, 2,223 other auto- 
motive vehicles (1,871 in the first half of 
1947), and 1,729 tons of automotive parts 
(606 in the first half of 1947). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AUTOMOBILE FAcTory, 
EINDHOVEN, NETHERLANDS 


A new company, N. V. Van Doorne’s 
Automobielfabriek, established at Eind- 
hoven, Netherlands, for the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles has an authorized 
capital of 6,500,000 guilders (1 guilder 
$0.38, United States currency). Produc- 
tion of motortrucks (3—5-ton capacity) 
is expected to begin early in 1950 at the 
rate of 2,000 a year, expanding later to 
6,000 

Frames, wheels, springs, and cabs will 
be manufactured at the plant, bodies will 
be obtained from domestic manufac- 
turers, and for the present gasoline and 
Diesel motors, gear boxes, front and rear 
axles, and electrical equipment will be 
imported. Imported components will be 
replaced gradually by the company’s 
products. 

The company is affiliated with Van 
Doorne’'s Trailer Factory at Eindhoven, 
which has been supplying the Netherland 
Army with transportation equipment 
since before the war. It is reported that 
prototypes of the Van Doorne truck de- 
veloped during the past few years have 
given satisfactory results under the most 
difficult conditions. 


PERU'S IMPORTS 


Imports into Peru of 66 passenger cars 
in August 1948 brought the total for the 
first 8 months of the year to 824, of which 
792 were United States makes. Of 336 
trucks imported in the period January- 
August 1948 (42 in August), 293 came 
from the United States. 


IMPORT CONTROL, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


One of the objectives of the Import 
Control Board in the Republic of the 
Philippines in restraining the importa- 
tion of automobiles is to encourage the 
establishment of assembly plants in the 
Republic, stated the Secretary of Com- 
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merce and Industry in a speech to the 
Philippine Motor Association. 

It was pointed out that the Board’s 
proposal for a 50 percent reduction in 
imports from 1947 levels actually would 
permit the importation of more auto- 
mobiles than prewar. Imports in 1940 
amounted to 2,281 units valued at about 
3,965,000 pesos compared with 5,313 units 
valued at 13,444,322 pesos in 1947 (1 
peso—$0.50 United States currency). 


REGISTRATION OF NEW MotTor VEHICLES, 
SWEDEN 


Registrations of new motor vehicles in 
Sweden in the first half of 1948 included 
8,961 passenger cars (3,360 United States 
makes, 2,725 British, 1,333 French, and 
1,051 Swedish) and 5,465 trucks and 
busses (2,523 United States makes, 610 
British, 119 French, and 2,172 Swedish). 


U. K..’s ExpPoRTS OF MOTORCYCLES 


Motorcycles exported from the United 
Kingdom in the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 55,274 (£4,727,849) compared 
with 40,595 (£3,122,323) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. The chief mar- 
kets in the 1948 period, with figures for 
the 1947 period in parentheses, included 
Australia, 13,694 (5,961); United States, 
7,528 (8,428): Switzerland, 4,137 (1,619) ; 
Belgium, 1,049 (2,236); India and Pakis- 
tan, 2,241 (2,459) ; Union of South Africa, 
2,042 (1,700): Canada, 2,790 (1,840); 
Argentina, 4,427 (1,371). 


Beverages 
© 
IMPORTS OF Hops, BELGIAN CONGO 


About 50 tons of hops are consumed 
annually in the Belgian Congo. Al- 
though hops were imported from the 
United States during the war years, pur- 
chases are now being made from Czecho- 
slovakia and Bavaria. Two breweries ac- 
count for most of the consumption of 
hops, one at Leopoldville and one at 
Elizabethville. 

Imports of hops totaled 159 tons in 
1945, 66.5 tons in 1946, and 37 tons in 
1947. The decline results from tempo- 
rary transportation and_ distribution 
problems which the Government expects 
to solve within the next year. 

In the first 4 months of 1948, imports 
totaled 26 tons, of which 19 tons came 
from Czechoslovakia, 2.8 tons from Bel- 
gium, and 4.2 tons from the United 
States. The Belgian Congo expects to 
import 15 tons from Bavaria sometime 
this year. 


Y e 
Chemicals 
PRODUCTION IN GOVERNMENT FACTORIES, 


IRAN 


Government factories in Iran under 
the Industrial and Mining Bank in the 


first quarter of the current Iranian year 
(March 21—June 21) produced 220 metric 
tons of soda ash, 100 tons of caustic soda, 
48 tons of sodium sulfate, and 31 tons of 
sulfuric acid. The output of the Sem- 
nan su'fur mines was 398 tons. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, ITALY 


In the 1947-48 season, 866,000 metric 
tons of phosphatic fertilizers were dis- 
tributed in Italy, a foreign chemical pub- 
lication reports. This is a substantial in- 
crease from the 200,000 tons distributed 
in the 1945-46 period, but is 36.5 percent 
less than the 1,300,000 tons used annually 
before the war. Consumption of other 
fertilizers, including ammonium sulfate, 
calcium cyanamide, calcium nitrate, and 
sodium nitrate, totaled 488,300 tons, or 20 
percent less than prewar. The principal 
factor in the lower postwar consumption 
of fertilizers is the discrepancy between 
the cost of these materials and the prices 
which farmers are ab!e to obtain for their 
crops, it is stated. 


RESEARCH ON PRODUCTION OF CAUSTIC 
Sopa, JAPAN 


To help relieve the serious shortage of 
caustic soda in Japan, Teikoku Rayon Co. 
is conducting research on production of 
this material by direct electrolysis of sea 
water. Eight small electrolysers in- 
stalled at the company’s Iwakuni mill, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture, are producing 
about 15 kilograms daily of 99.8 percent 
pure caustic. The alkali is recovered at 
15 to 20 percent concentration; chlorine 
and bromine are obtained as coproducts. 


IMPORTS INTO NORWAY 


The United States, the United King- 
dom, and Belgium were the principal 
sources of Norway’s imports of chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products in 1947. 
Imports of chemicals from these coun- 
tries were valued at $2,641,000, $2,459,000, 
and $2,480,000, respectively. The United 
States also supplied dyeing, tanning, and 
coloring materials worth $2,681,000. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


In the 8-month period January—August 
1948, Madagascar’s imports of chemicals 
total 6,656 metric tons, valued at 65,- 
716,000 CFA francs, according to the Di- 
rector of Customs. (On January 26, 1948, 
the French African franc was devalued 
to 126.3—US$1; previously, 70 francs= 
US$1.) 


Propucts To BE MANUFACTURED BY 
FERTILIZER PLANT, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A fertilizer plant with an initial ca- 
pacity of 10,000 metric tons monthly is 
one of the basic projects in the indus- 
trialization program to be undertaken 
by the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines. In addition to ammonium 
sulfate and superphosphate, it will pro- 
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duce sulfuric acid for the Government 
iron and steel mill and for private in- 


dustry. The plant will utilize electric 
power to be developed at Maria Cristina 
Falls. 


DECLINE IN CREOSOTE-OIL PRODUCTION, 
PUERTOLLANA, SPAIN 


Production of creosote oil at the shale- 
distillation plant at Puertollana, Spain, 
in the first half of 1948 dropped to 42 
metric tons from 114 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, according to the Min- 
ing Council, Madrid. 


NEw CARBON-BLACK PLANT To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED, AVONMOUTH, ENGLAND, U. K. 


The company which will operate the 
new carbon-black plant to be established 
at Avonmouth, near Bristol, England, 
will be known as Philblack, Ltd. The 
total cost of the project will be about 
$4,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is expected 
to be in the form of dollar equipment. 
It is possible that authorization may not 
be given for the importation of this 
amount of dollar equipment; however, 
construction of the plant has been ap- 
proved and its requirements are expected 
to be met. 

The factory will utilize annually 60,000 
long tons of light fuel oil, at an estimated 
cost of $1,440,000, and will produce 22,320 
long tons of carbon black—8,930 tons of 
ultra-furnace black and the remainder 
ordinary furnace black. The United 
Kingdom now imports annually from the 
United States 40,000 to 45,000 long tons 
of carbon black, valued at about $10,- 
000,000. The Philblack plant will provide 
about half of the country’s needs. 


COPPER-SULFATE PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of copper sulfate in the 
United Kingdom in the first 8 months of 
1948 was 18,479 long tons, according to 
statistics of the Board of Trade. In the 
corresponding period of 1947 the total 
was 22,527 tons. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL AND COKE SUPPLIES, SWEDEN 


Swedish imports of coal during the 
first 8 months of 1948 were approxi- 
mately at the prewar annual rate of about 
6,000,000 metric tons. Stocks of coal 
held by importers, dealers, and industry 
at the beginning of 1948 totaled nearly 
2,000,000 metric tons. In view of the 
improvement in domestic coal supplies, 
Government controls on domestic coal 
consumption, Maintained since 1940, 
have been relaxed, and industries are 
now able to obtain their full require- 
ments. Coke supplies, however, are still 
considerably below requirements. Im- 
ports of coke during the first 8 months 
of 1948 amounted to 1,035,000 metric tons 
and are expected to reach a postwar peak 
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of 1,400,000 metric tons for the year. 
Government controls on consumption of 
coke, although far less stringent than in 
1947, cannot be further relaxed until im- 
ports approach the prewar volume of 
2,000,000 metric tons per year. 


COKE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, ITALY 


Production of coke in Italy during the 
first half of 1948 was 66 percent above 
production during the first half of 1947, 
as shown in the following table: 


Italy's Coke Production, First Half of 


1947 and 1948 
{Metric tons 
January-June 


Producer 


1¥4s 


Cokeries 
Gas works__. 339, 724 


508, 263 


SOL, 463 


Total - m. HO), 52s 1, OVY, Tt 


Stocks of coke at seven principal gas 
works and cokeries increased steadily and 
reached a peak of 401,000 metric tons at 
the end of June 1948. During July, stocks 
declined to 335,000 metric tons. The de- 
crease took place exclusively at coKeries. 


NEW FRICES OF BUNKER COAL, NETHERLANDS 


On August 16, 1948, new prices became 
effective for bunker coal supplied to sea- 
going vessels at Rotterdam, Schiedam, 
Viaardingen, Amsterdam, and Zaandam, 
the Netherlands. For all ships, except 
those of German, Greek, Panamanian, 
and Spanish registry, the price was es- 
tablished at $17.60 per metric ton for 
coal carriers and at $18.80 for other ves- 
sels. For German, Greek, Panamanian, 
and Spanish vessels the price was estab- 
lished at $17.80 and $19.05 per ton, re- 
spectively. These prices are for quanti- 
ties of at least 200 tons, delivered free 
on board. For smaller quantities the 
following extra charges apply: Less than 
25 tons, $0.80 per ton; 25 to 49 tons, $0.40 
per ton; and from 50 to 199 tons, $0.20 
per ton. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY AT HIGH LEVEL IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Permits issued for private building 
construction in Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, totaled 494 during the first 
half of 1948. The value of these projects 
was $1,240,629 (United States currency) 
in the first quarter and $1,058,574 in the 
second quarter. Public-construction ac- 
tivity remained at a high level. 

Ground was broken on October 18 for 
the construction of a new hotel at San- 
tiago. The building will be one of the 
series of Government-owned hotels be- 
ing constructed at localities in the inte- 
rior. 


The new hotel at San Juan, also one of 
the series, was recently opened. A new 
public hospital at Valverde was opened 
in October. 


BUILDING PERMITS INCREASE, MEXICALI, 
MEXICco 

Construction in Mexicali, Mexico, in 
the first half of 1948 was about 25 per- 
cent below that of the first half of 1947. 
Building permits issued in Mexicali dur- 
ing September increased, however, from 
those of the summer months and also 
from the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the permits issued in Septem- 
ber of this year, 12 were for residential 
construction, 3 were for commercial con- 
struction, and 1 was for an industrial 
building. The total value of these per- 
mits was 1,235,836 pesos (approximately 
$180,440). 


Klectrical 
uqu ipment 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN REFRIG- 
ERATORS AND WASHING MACHINES, CANADA 


Production of domestic-type electric 
refrigerators in Canada totaled 9,531 in 
August 1948, compared with 9,451 units in 
July. Output in the first 8 months of the 
year totaled 87,387 units, compared with 
61,066 units during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. 

Imports of domestic or commercial re- 
frigerators, completely equipped or not, 
totaled 963 units, valued at $149,074, dur- 
ing the first half of 1948, 294 refrigerators 
of other types, valued at $41,406, and 
$3,815,186 worth of refrigerator parts 

Exports of electric refrigerators (6,905) 
and parts were valued at $813,510. Ex- 
ports of other types of refrigerators (397 
units) and parts were valued at $13,910. 

The number of domestic electric wash- 
ing machines produced in Canada during 
the first 8 months of 1948 was 178,319 
compared with 111,190 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Imports totaled 
1,357 units valued at $78,093. Exports of 
machines (8,953) and parts were valued 
at $1,121,693 


DEMAND FOR MOTORS LIMITED, CUBA 


With the exception of motors of 1 
horsepower and over, delivery of which 
is being delayed, the supply of fractional 
horsepower motors in Cuba is reported 
to be adequate to meet the demand. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, JAVA 


The Department of Irrigation and Re- 
construction has announced a six-point 
program for increasing the irrigated land 
area of Java, improving the water sup- 
ply for Batavia, and increasing the elec- 
tric and water power capacity of the 
island. It is estimated that the con- 
struction of the reservoirs will cost 25,- 
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000,000 guilders ($9,500,000) ; the electric 
power works connected with these reser- 
voirs, 40,000,000 guilders ($15,200,000) ; 
water works, 50,000,000 guilders ($19,- 
000,000) ; and drainage works, 25,000,000 
guilders ($9,500,000). The entire proj- 
ect, including the afore-mentioned sums, 
will cost about 340,000,000 guilders ($129,- 
200,000). 


MANUFACTURE AND DELIVERY OF LARGE 
ELECTRIC MoTOR, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Skoda Works in Plzen-Doudlevce, 
Czechoslovakia, is reported by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade to be sending a spe- 
cial three-phase electric motor of 2,200 
kilowatts, 3,000 volts, and 123 revolutions 
per minute to the power station in Rju- 
kan in southern Norway. This motor is 
the largest ever made in Czechoslovakia. 


PLtans To FURNISH ELECTRIC ENERGY TO 
TULEAR, MADAGASCAR 


A 30-year concession to furnish electric 
energy to Tulear, Madagascar, has been 
given to Societa des Conserves Alimen- 
taires de la Montagne d’Ambre (S. C. 
A. M. A.). ‘ 

The generating plant will be equipped 
with a main steam plant (210 kilowatts) 
and an emergency Diesel unit (55 kilo- 
watts). It is understood that needed 
equipment, when available, will be ob- 
tained in France. 


WorRK ON THERMO-ELECTRIC PLANT To BE 
RESUMED, GUAYMAS, MEXxIco 


Construction of the 45,000 kilowatt 
thermo-electric plant at Guaymas, Mex- 
ico, has been stopped by the Federal 
Government as a result of uneven tax 
collections. The Guaymas Chamber of 
Commerce urged the President of the 
Republic to assist in recommencing work 
on the project at the earliest possible 
date. Work is expected to be resumed in 
January or February 1949. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee and Cacao 


CacAO PRODUCTION AND EXFORTS, DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1947-48 cacao crop (September 1, 
1947 to August 31, 1948) in the Domin- 
ican Republic is estimated at 28,100 
metric tons. Exports of cacao during the 
crop year amounted to 26,919 tons. In 
addition, approximately 1,200 tons of 
cacao are estimated to have been utilized 
in chocolate liquids and confectionery 
manufacture. 

The 1946-47 crop was placed at 31,525 
tons, says the Commission for the De- 
fense of Coffee and Cacao. The smaller 
crop in 1947-48 is the result of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 


December 6. 1948 


Exports of cacao in the first 9 months 
of 1948 totaled 23,511 metric tons. Of 
this amount 22,083 tons went to the 
United States. Most of the remainder 
went to the Netherlands. Cacao ship- 
ments in the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 25,984 metric tons. The 
United States took 24,985 tons, and most 
of the remainder went to the Netherlands 
and Cuba. 

Chocolate exports in the first 8 months 
of 1948 amounted to 209 metric tons, as 
compared with 664 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Coffee arrivals in Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
in the third quarter of 1948 exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 1947 
by about 33,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
‘(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), according 
to reports by the trade. If arrivals con- 
tinued at the same rate during October 
and November, the total 1948 crop would 
amount to about 265,000 bags, as com- 
pared with 1947 production of 235,000 
bags. 

Of the total crop, about 35,000 bags 
are expected to be consumed within the 
country, leaving about 230,00 bags avail- 
able for export. There was no carry- 
over from the 1947 crop. 

Ecuadoran coffee exports in April, May, 
June, and July 1948 totaled 2,811,504 
kilograms, of which the United States 
bought 1,116,547 kilograms, Italy 565,656 
kilograms, Germany, 420,888 kilograms, 
and Chile 249,637 kilograms. The re- 
mainder went to the Netherlands, Aruba, 
Peru, Greece, Poland, Norway, Canada, 
Sweden, and France. 

CACAO PRODUCTION, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

The Ivory Coast, the only cacao-pro- 
ducing colony in French West Africa, 
yielded a crop of 36,500 metric tons in 
the 1947-48 season. Of this amount, 
1,500 to 2,000 metric tons will be used by 
local industries, and the remainder will 
be exported. 

The buying price for cacao has varied 
recently from 31.5 to 42.7 cents a pound. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 

Butter production in Venezuela in- 
creased from 659,000 pounds in 1938, the 
first year for which data are available, to 
3,678,000 pounds in 1943. In 1945 and 
1946, 3,884,000 pounds and 3,361,000 
pounds, respectively, were produced. On 
this basis, present Venezuelan butter 
production is equal to or greater than 
prewar production plus imports. Al- 
though production has increased, there 
has been a strong demand for United 


States butter in Venezuela during 1947 
and 1948. 

Imports of butter by Venezuela have 
varied from 432,000 pounds in 1935 to 
2,931,000 pounds in 1939. During the 
years 1936-40, inclusive, substantial 
quantities of butter were imported from 
Denmark, but from early in 1941 to Feb- 
ruary 1945, the exportation of butter to 
Venezuela was prohibited. During this 
period Venezuelan imports of butter from 
the United States were negligible except 
for small quantities apparently admitted 
under special projects. 

In the years 1932-40, inclusive, imports 
of butter from the United States aver- 
aged slightly more than 100,000 pounds 
annually. During 1947 imports of but- 
ter from the United States amounted to 
1,223,000 pounds, and in the first 8 
months of 1948, they were 1,090,000 
pounds. 


Fish and Products 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES From HONG KONG 


Exports of fishery and marine products 
from Hong Kong to the United States in 
the first 9 months of 1948 are shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Quantity — 
Product (in : 

pounds States 

dollars) 
Fish, dried and unsalted 270, 757 210, 885 
Fish, canned 568 482 
Ovysters, dried 10 18 
Other shellfish, dried 141, 024 166, 850 
Shrimp sauce - . 3, 418 2, 163 
M other-of-pear! shells 139, 060 24, 803 
M other-of-pearl ware 43 814 
Isinglass 162 55 
Goldfish (4 wooden tubs akon 4,520 
\gar-agar 79, 502 124, 705 
Dried seaweed 1, 945 2,049 
Sea-grass ware 383, 522 52, 490 
otals__--- 1,020,011 589, 834 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH JAPAN 


On the basis of preliminary figures of 
the Bureau of Census of the United 
States, exports of fish and shellfish prod- 
ucts from the United States to Japan 
during the first 9 months of 1948 were 
equal to only 1 percent of our fishery 
products imported from Japan during 
the same period. Total exports were 
65,119 pounds valued at $30,018, whereas 
the imports were 6,765,227 valued at 
$1,413,336. 

Fishery trade of the United States with 
Japan remains considerably below the 
prewar volume. However, imports from 
that country have made a quicker re- 
covery than our exports to Japan. The 
major items imported from Japan in the 
first 9 months of 1948, with 1947 figures 
in parentheses include 2,958,618 pounds 
of fresh or frozen oysters (2,375,820 
pounds), 2,015,276 pounds of fresh or 
frozen tuna (none); 707,139 pounds of 
fresh or frozen halibut (none); 324,061 
pounds of fresh or frozen swordfish 





(none); and 420,736 pounds of canned 
crabmeat (1,020 pounds). Each of these 
items was imported during prewar years 
at a rate averaging in excess of 3,000,000 
pounds annually. 

The principal items exported by the 
United States were 20,642 pounds of 
canned salmon and 20,000 pounds of 
cured salmon. The other items, each of 
which amounted to less than 5,000 
pounds, included fresh or frozen shrimp 
and salmon, and canned clams, oysters, 
lobsters, crabs, and herring. The major 
United States prewar item of export was 
fresh or frozen shrimp which accounted 
for about 95 percent of the total volume. 


RaPip GROWTH OF FISHERIES, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


In recent years there has been a rapid 
growth of small fishery enterprises in the 
Union of South Africa, and their success 
has led to the organization of two large 
corporations which now dominate the 
industry. Encouraged by the semiofficial 
Fisheries Development Corporation of 
South Africa, Ltd., and the availability of 
new venture capital, it has been possible 
for two groups to obtain control, by stock 
ownership or merger, of all except five 
or six so-called large independents and 
one “‘small’”’ independent operator. 

During and after World War II, the 
British Ministry of Food placed large 
erders for canned fish in South Africa. 
These orders, together with the success- 
ful exploitation of the United States 
market for crayfish (lobster) tails, are 
believed to be the greatest factors con- 
tributing to the expansion of the indus- 
try. The near failure of the California 
canned pilchard pack in the 1947-48 sea- 
son is being looked upon by the operators 
in South Africa as providing an oppor- 
tunity to develop a large export market 
for their products in the United States. 

The fish catch of the Union, as esti- 
mated in the industry, will approximate 
100,000 tons in 1948. About half of this 
total is expected to consist of pilchards. 
The _ stockfish catch is estimated at 
45,000,000 pounds, crayfish, 25,000,000 
pounds, snoek, 20,000,000 pounds, and 
maasbanker, 15,000,000 pounds. About 
2 other species are caught in commercial 
quantities. The South African Govern- 
ment has placed a limit of 6,000,000 
pounds on the quantity of crayfish which 
may be exported, but otherwise it has not 
restricted the expansion of the fishing 
industry. 


Fruits 


IMPORTS OF CITRUS FRUITS, U. K. 


The citrus-fruit imported into the 
United Kingdom in the first 8 months of 
1948 originated chiefly in Palestine, 
Spain, and the Union of South Africa. 
Imports of citrus fruit from the United 
States were negligible, although prior to 
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World War II such imports were fairly 
important. 

Imports of grapefruit in the first 8 
months of 1948 amounted to 914,757 


hundredweight, as compared with 
slightly more than 1,000,000 hundred- 
weight during the corresponding period 
of 1947 and 963,588 hundredweight in 
1938. The decline of imports from the 
United States in 1948 is in sharp contrast 
to the 1947 figures when imports from 
the United States were about three times 
the prewar level. 

Imports of oranges totaled 7,500,000 
hundredweight in the first 8 months of 
1948, as compared with 5,900,000 hun- 
dredweight in the corresponding period 
of 1947 and 7,200,000 hundredweight in 
the like period of 1938. Imports from 
Palestine and Spain increased sharply 
but imports from the United States are 
now practically nil, and those from 
Brazil are about one-fifth of prewar. 

Imports of lemons, limes, and other 
less-important citrus fruit amounted to 
574,800 hundredweight in the first 8 
months of 1948, as compared with 425,000 
hundredweight in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947 and 695,200 hundredweight 
in 1938. 

The cessation of citrus imports from 
the United States is attributed to the 
shortage of dollar exchange and the de- 
termination of the Government to reduce 
imports of relatively nonessential items 
which must be paid for in dollars. The 
opinion of Government officials is that 
citrus falls into this category, especially 
since a large part of the supply can be 
obtained from Empire sources and 
“weak” currency areas. Efforts of rep- 
resentatives of the United States citrus- 
fruit industry to have United States 
citrus, especially grapefruit, included in 
the United Kingdom’s import program 
appear to have been unsuccessful to date 


Grains and Products 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS OF CORN 
DENMARK 


The largest corn-growing project eve1 
undertaken in Denmark is located at 
Overgaard pr. Havndal in northeastern 
Jutland near Randers. The area planted 
to corn in 1948 totaled 140 acres 

Other corn acreage was devoted to test 
plots in which were planted several vari- 
eties of United States and Canadian hy- 
brids, various strains of Indian corn, and 
some European types. Among these were 
hybrids from the Twin Cities Seed Co., 
Lowe and DeKalb Cos. of Illinois, and the 
Pioneer Co. of Iowa 

Tests in corn-raising have been made 
from time to time at various Danish ex- 
periment stations, but in the past the re- 
sults have not been favorable. The owner 
of the experimental farm, during his visit 
to the United States in the winter of 1947- 
48, made an extensive study of the possi- 


bilities of growing corn of the new hybrid 
strains. 

The corn project has been directed pri- 
marily at the production of corn silage. 
which can compete with or exceed the 
root crops in feed units per acre, and 
which can be cultivated and harvested by 
machine at much lower cost. 


BUMPER CORN CROP IN VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s 1948 corn crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 500,000 to 600,000 
metric tons, about twice the 1947 estimate 
and by far the largest in the history of the 
country. The highest estimate of the 
country’s requirements for corn is 330,000 
tons, so this year’s harvest probably will 
exceed demand by a large margin. 

The question of how this abundance of 
corn is to be handled is troubling both 
producers and consumers. The Govern- 
ment claims storage facilities for about 
10 percent, but probably the storage ca- 
pacity is nearer 5 percent of the crop 

There is little chance that the excess 
production above food requirements will 
be used for animal feeding, inasmuch as 
the price would be too high, and also be- 
cause grain feeding is not a farm prac- 
tice in Venezuela. An obvious solution 
would be a plan of storage against years 
of possibly inadequate production, but it 
is reported that there is insufficient first- 
class storage capacity to make such a 
scheme work 


Sugars and Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Production of maple sirup and maple 
sugar in Canada in 1948 is estimated at 
2,187,000 pounds of sugar and 1,750,000 
gallons of sirup, as compared with 3,260,- 
000 pounds of sugar and 2,831,000 gallons 
of sirup in 1947. In terms of sirup, the 
total production in 1948 amounts to 
1,968,700 gallons, as compared with 
3,157,000 gallons in 1947, a decrease of 
37.6 percent 

The quality of 1948 production of 
maple sirup and maple sugar was poor 
There was a lack of night frosts and too 
few sunny days—which reduced the flow 
of sap. The sugar content of the sap 
was below normal and the quality of the 
sirup lower than average owing to inter- 
mittent rain and snow, reports the trade 

The average price paid to producers 
for sirup was slightly higher in 1948 
than in 1947: i. e., $3.49 as compared 
with $3.48. However, there was a drop 
in the price paid for sugar, which fell 
from 37 cents per pound in 1947 to 34 
cents in 1948. The value of the crop, in- 
cluding sugar and sirup, is estimated at 
$6,852,000, about 38 percent lower than 
last year. The greater part of the crop 
was sold directly to conSumers, these 
sales accounting for 60 percent of the 
production. The remainder was bought 
up almost in its entirety by processors. 
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General Products 


BUILDING-MATERIAL PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of clay roofing tiles and of 
roofing paper in Austria during July 
1948 reached a postwar record. Produc- 
tion of artificial-slate tiles and window 
glass also increased during July, but 
manufacture of other building materials, 
for the most part, decreased, largely as 
a result of closures during vacation 
periods 

A second special kiln was put into 
operation at the Statteg lime and 
crushed-stone plant near Graz, Styria 
(‘British Zone), during the first week of 
August. The factory, which was closed 
from 1942 to May 1948, should now be 
able to produce 600 tons of solid lime 
per month 


WALLBOARD AND FIBERBOARD PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of wallboard and fiber- 
board during the first half of 1948 in- 
creased considerably over the output in 
the like period of 1947; in fact it 
amounted to 75 percent of the total 1947 
output. Production in 1947 totaled 
1,149,875 square meters of wallboard and 
2.293.222 square meters of fiberboard. 
The prefabricated house industry, how- 
ever, did not produce at expected levels 
Only 537 houses were turned out during 
the first half of 1948, compared with a 
planned yearly production of 2,120 


STATUS OF PUBLICATIONS IN AUSTRIA 


The Austrian book trade and publish- 
ing industry continued during the first 
half of 1948 to suffer from a depression, 
and many book stores reported total sales 
of only one or two books per week. 

Six books by United States authors 
were published in German under the 
United States Element’s book program 
and contracts were signed for the publi- 
cation of three others 

An order for 7,500 copies of a new 
monthly publication Der Monat, was 
placed with the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment of the United States, for Austria 
This magazine was to be international in 
character and on a high literary level. 
The first issue was scheduled for deliv- 
ery in October 

A total of 178,000 copies of seven dif- 
ferent magazines was reported as dis- 
tributed by the publications section in 
August 

A new Information Center was opened 
at Steyr, Upper Austria, in August, and 
arrangements were also made to open 
another at Wels in Upper Austria in Sep- 
tember. It is planned that each is to 
receive 200 additional books monthly as 
Well as an assortment of magazines 

A new eight-page magazine, The U. S. 
Information Center News, the first issue 
of which was scheduled in August, will 
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be mailed primarily to schools, educa- 
tional organizations, and technical and 
scientific groups not yet using Center 
facilities. 

A weekly publication, Sonderdienst 
(Special Service), was _ initiated on 
August 16 by the American News Service 
(Amerikanischer Nachrichtendienst) in 
response to a demand by the Austrian 
press for specialized news background 
material. The Sonderdienst carries 
timely economic items (ECA highlights, 
U. S. foreign-trade statistics, and eco- 
nomic analyses), science briefs, and labor 
stories. 

A mailing list for more than 150 week- 
lies, including labor and economic jour- 
nals, has been compiled. 


MANUFACTURE OF METALLIC SASH AND 
FRAMES, BELGIAN CONGO 


A new company has been established 
at Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, 
which includes among its activities the 
manufacture of metallic sash and frames. 


The metallic sections come from Belgium. 


The use of metallic frames rather than 
domestically fabricated wooden frames is 
preferred in different areas of the Congo. 


CEMENT SUPPLY, BELGIAN CONGO 


A considerable quantity of cement is 
used in building in the Belgian Congo. 
Domestic cement works cannot meet all 
demands. Some cement is being received 
from Belgium. The principal difficulty 
is in transportation. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF U. S. MANU- 
FACTURE POPULAR, BELGIAN CONGO 


Articles of United States manufacture 
are generally well received in the Belgian 
Congo. Among the popular items are 
padlocks, storm lanterns, kerosene and 
oil stoves, enameled basins and bowls, 
and glassware as well as heat-resistant 
ovenware, combs, and other plastic and 
metal products. Belgian butcher knives 
are favored: penknives and machetes 
used are generally of English origin 
Thermos bottles are supplied by Great 
Britain and Belgium; galvanized pails 
and brushes by Belgium, crockery by 
Great Britain, and scissors by Sweden. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of refrigerators, and, with the Neth- 
erlands, furnishes most of the radios im- 
ported into the Congo. Bicycles, mostly 
of British make, are much in demand. 
Since the reappearance of enamelware, 
the sale of aluminum articles has prac- 
tically stopped. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS AND PRICES, CHUNGKING, 
CHINA 


The September 1948 Chungking 
(China) price for No. 27 assortment of 
Chungking black bristles was 833.33 gold 
yuan (1 gold yuan=US$0.25) per case of 
1 picul (13343 pounds), in accordance 
with the new national decree to keep 


prices at the August 19, 1948, level. But 
as bristle prices in producing areas con- 
tinued to go up, black-market transac- 
tions in Chungking were reported to have 
been carried on at 1,700 gold yuan per 
case. The New York price was US$2.85 
a pound. 

During September, a total of 2,176 
cases of bristles were shipped from 
Chungking. Of this amount, 559 cases 
were shipped by the Szechwan Animal 
Products Co., which also had a stock of 
1,000 cases on hand at the end of the 
month. 

With prices in foreign markets remain- 
ing stable, the price jump in bristle- 
producing areas was received as a hard 
blow to the local bristle export business, 
which was expected to be eliminated alto- 
gether unless nation-wide price control 
proved successful and unless exporters 
could make a profit. 

The Szechwan provincial government 
has announced that during the first half 
of 1948 the Province produced more than 
60,000 piculs of bristles; Fengtu produced 
9,810 piculs, and Ipin, 9,100 piculs. 

Declared exports in the month of Sep- 
tember are shown in the following table: 


Declared Exports of Bristles From Chung 


king, China, September 1948 
| Price per 
Net pound a 
Description weight c. & f whe ul 
(pounds) New — 
York 
214 f20 $2.60 | $1,352. 00 
91 520 2.70 1, 494. 00 
234 Sf) 2 SO 1, OS2. 66 
; 160 2. 80 148. 00 
314 120 3. 20 384. 00 
214 120 3. 30 306. 00 
4 100 , A 50 00 
4 731 1.10 300. 64 
13, G33! SO) 1, 680. 00 
2 Wy) 2. 20 RAD) OD) 
Total 8, 277. 32 


CUBA’S CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Cement production in Cuba, which 
amounted to 167,300 barrels in July and 
dropped to 96,000 barrels in August as 
a result of an 11-day closure during that 
month, recovered substantially during 
September, production for the month be- 
ing estimated at 140,000 barrels. 


DIAMOND SALES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Sales of diamonds by the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines during the first three 
quarters of 1948 exceeded those in any 
previous full year, and amounted to 
£21,934,.000 for gem diamonds and 
£9,758,147 for industrial diamonds—total 
£31,692,477. Sales in 1947 _ totaled 
£24,478,000, and in 1946, the previous rec- 
ord year, £30,000,000. 


BUILDING-MATERIAL OvuTPUT, GERMANY 


Production of building materials in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany in the first half 
of 1948 included 1,957,000 tons of cement 
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compared with an output of 1,015,000 
tons in the first half of 1947. Produc- 
tion of glass was 9,242,000 square meters 
in the first 5 months of this year com- 
pared with 11,026,000 square meters in 
the first 6 months of last year. 

The output of roofing tile was 115,000,- 
000 pieces in the 5-month period of this 
year and 114,000,000 pieces in the 6- 
month period of last year. Production 
of bricks totaled 341,000,000 in only 5 
months of this year, compared with 
184,000,000 in the first 6 months of 1947. 


BRISTLE TRADE, HONG KoNnG 


Imports of bristles through Hong Kong 
in August 1948 decreased 73.2 percent 
and exports, 26.7 percent, in value, from 
those recorded in July. The August 
trade in bristles is shown in table 1. 
Local prices were approximately 10 per- 
cent higher than those prevailing dur- 
ing the preceding month. The August 
wholesale price for Hankow No. 17 was 
HK$2.82, and for Chungking and Yunnan 
blacks, HKS$1.86 per picul of 13313 
pounds. ‘(The average open-market rate 
for the United States dollar in August 
was HK$5.36, compared with HK$5.40 in 
July.) 


TaBLeE 1.—Bristle Trade Through Hong 
Kong, August 1948 


Quantity Value 
ten , - 
Item pounds)| (HK$ 
IMPORTS 
Country of origin 
South China 20,866 HKS144, 335 
Macao 10) 1, 2m 
Total 0, 26) 145, 535 
EXPORTS 


Country of destination 


United States 102, 533 926, 240 
Belgium 8, 133 11,400) 
French Indochina , 200 23. RT 
United Kingdom 10, S00 128, 000 

Total 124. 666 1. 118. 927 


HK$81=US80.25 


Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the new Chinese currency on August 
19, 1948, a new system was adopted by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs for fixing 
the value of bristles in United States 
dollars per pound f. o. b. Chinese ports, 
as follows: Chungking and Yunnan No. 
27, $2.65; Shanghai No. 17, 40 percent 
tops, $2.43; Shanghai No. 17, 70 percent 
tops, $3.15; Tientsin No. 55, short, $6.30; 
Tientsin No. 55, long, $9.05; Tientsin No. 
26, $5.00; and Hankow No. 17, $4.25. 

It is necessary for exporters to sur- 
render their exchange to the Chinese 
Government for gold yuan at the follow- 
ing rates: For US$1, 3.95 gold yuan; for 
HKS$1, 0.74 gold yuan. 

Stocks of bristles in Hong Kong at the 
end of August were estimated at 400 
cases of 133’ pounds each. 
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Shipments of bristles to the United 
States from Hong Kong during August 
are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—NShipments of Bristles From 
Hong Kong to the United States, August 


1948 
Number f 
Assortments and sizes of cases cane 
shipped | Pound 
Chungking black 
9 USS1. 20 
No. 27 rif} ( » 30 te 
2b 
Odd 214-234 . 2. 40 
$14’’ 17 
1 l Md 
Odd 24'"4 x 2 <0) 
Usual rifl sf 4) 2 6S 
No. 27 riflings at: 
Chungking spotted 
Odd 234 ‘ ' 
Hankow black 
Odd 2 S 
No. 17, 2 A 1 
kK weichow black 
Od 3 a4 
No, 27 (Chur 
Kweict t ‘ 
Odd ! 
Yun t ‘ 
Special 
Odd 2 
Odd 214 s 
& f. New Y kK \ 
& f. Phila 
f New y K 


Gums and Waxes 
OURICURI-WaxX Exports, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of ouricuri wax in the 
first half of 1848 totaled 777 metric tons, 
valued at $937,900, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States took 611 tons 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS, CHILE 


Chilean imports of hides and skins in 
1947 ‘in gross kilograms?) were as fol- 
lows: Cattle hides, 651,042; sheepskins, 
71,454; goatskins, 75,831; other hides and 
skins, 1,139. Cattle-hide imports were at 
the lowest level since 1942 because of ad- 
vances in the price of Argentine hides and 
the shortage of foreign exchange. Im- 
ports of sheepskins were low also, be- 
cause of the price and exchange situation, 
but this did not seriously affect the tan- 
ning industry as much as the cattle-hide 
shortage. The loss of sheepskin imports 
was made up by a greater use of domes- 
tic skins, which in turn reduced the 
amount available for export. It had been 
more economical for the tanning indus- 
try to export the good-quality Magallanes 
packing-house hides and import lower- 
grade skins from Argentina. 

Goat skin imports in 1947 hit an all- 
time high because of the short distance 
from the Argentine market to the Chil- 
ean border. The Argentine producer has 
a long rail haul to reach exporting out- 
lets for European and other markets. 


In Chile the goatskin supply must be 
hauled a long way to domestic consumers 
anda short way to export outlets. There- 
fore, at prevailing prices, Argentine skins 
can be placed in tanneries cheaper than 
can domestic skins. In 1947, 277 gross 
kilograms of alpaca skins, 12,772 of goat- 
skins, and 1,579,662 gross kilograms of 
sheepskins were exported. The United 
States took 820,238 kilograms of sheep- 
skins; the United Kingdom, 466,932; 
Netherlands, 290,711; Italy, 1,290; and 
Sweden, 491. The exportation of cattle 
hides is prohibited, as the supply does not 
meet the country’s requirements 


DISTRIBUTION OF SHOE OUTPUT, POLAND 


Poland is expected to produce 3,000,000 
pairs of shoes during the second half of 
1948, in accordance with the industry’s 
production plan. Third-quarter produc- 
tion is to be distributed to ration-card 
holders, and that of the fourth quarter 
is to be distributed without restrictions 
or coupons. Included in this potential 
production will be 207,000 pairs of pig- 
skin shoes. 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES AND FOOTWEAR, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of cattle hides from Southern 
Rhodesia amounted to 7,336,053 pounds 
in the January-June period of 1948 as 
compared with 6,972,413 pounds in the 
like period of 1947 Footwear exports 
totaled 409,348 pairs as against 407,076 
pairs 


Machinery. 
Agricultu ral 


PLANS FOR MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS, 
AUSTRALIA 


Only two companies were reported to 
be making tractors in Australia before 
the war: three companies now are pre- 
paring to start manufacturing. All will 
produce wheel-type tractors suitable for 
Australian agriculture ‘(generally 25- to 
30-horsepower). A company producing 
tractor parts in Perth expects to manu- 
facture complete tractors by the end of 
1948. A United States subsidiary in Vic- 
toria plans to produce complete tractors 
before the end of 1949. Production of 
8.500 units by 1950-51 is estimated 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


MACHINE-TOOL OUTPUT AND PRICES, ITALY 


An estimated output of 23,000 tons of 
machine tools in Italy in 1948 has been 
reported by the press, compared with 
production of 26,000 tons in 1947. Ex- 
ports go chiefly to Latin American mar- 
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kets, the Middle East, and Western 
Europe. 

Prices of machine tools are reported to 
average between 600 and 700 lire per 
kilogram for ordinary types and between 
1,000 and 1,800 lire per kilogram for 
deluxe machines (575 lire=$1, United 
States currency). The maximum pro- 
ductive capacity of the machine-tool 
industry is estimated to be between 35,000 
and 38,000 tons a year. 


SWEDISH PLANT MANUFACTURING ROoaD- 
CONSTRUCTION UNITS For U. S. S. R. 
A Swedish plant is reported by the 

press to be filling an order for the 

U.S. S.R. for 32 road-construction units. 
Described as ‘‘macadam plows,” these 
units weigh 22 metric tons and have a 
wing breadth of 7 meters on each side. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


KYANITE ORE EXPORTS FROM INDIA 


About 47 percent, or 4,837 long tons, of 
the kyanite ore exported from Calcutta, 
during the first 8 months of 1948, was 
shipped to the United States, compared 
with nearly 38 percent, or 6,088 tons, dur- 
ing 1947. Data covering shipments of 
Kyanite ore from Calcutta in 1947 and 
the first 8 months of 1948 are shown 
below. It is believed that these data 
represent virtually all of India’s exports 
during the periods covered. 


Shipments of Kyanite Ore from Caleutta, 
1947 and January August 1948 


Jan.~Aug. 1948 1947 
1) ‘ Nu > Nun . 
ber Per ber o Per 
lo cent of long cent of 
ry otal rete total 
United State 4837 47.2 6, OSS 7 6 
United Kingdom 1s 7.4 7,052 43.5 
Belgium 1,770 10.9 
Sweden v1 19 4M) % 
Netherlands 1 1 MW) 3.1 
France Os 4 AM) ;.2 
Canada 100 t 
Burma 4 
otal 10, 236.4 100.0 16, 210 100.0 
SouRCE: Consular Report No 20, Sept 13, 1948, “Ex 
port ind Destination of Indian Kvanite Ore.’ 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SESAME PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Production of sesame in Nicaragua in 
the 1948—49 season is estimated at about 
25,000,000 pounds. 

No stocks of sesame now exist in Nica- 
ragua as the exportable surplus from 
the 1947-48 crop has already been 
shipped, and the new harvest does not 
commence until late November or early 
December. Demand for Nicaraguan ses- 
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ame seed in foreign markets appears to 
be strong, with inquiries having been 
received from the United States, Vene- 
zuela, and France. 

Given a continuation of favorable 
world prices, the cultivation of sesame 
may be expected to retain its present 
position of importance in the agricul- 
tural economy of Nicaragua. The ter- 
rain and climatic conditions of the west- 
ern lowlands of the country are well 
suited to this crop, and its cultivation 
has been greatly facilitated by increas- 
ing use of tractors and other mechanized 
equipment. However, in many cases 
sesame plantings occupy land formerly 
planted in corn, cotton, or rice, and 
should world prices for sesame decline, 
or the prices of other commodities in- 
crease appreciably, sesame plantings 
could be expected to decline. 


VEGETABLE OILSEEDS AND OILS, URUGUAY 


The planted area for Uruguay’s 1948— 
49 flaxseed crop is officially estimated at 
444,780 acres, as compared with 464,155 
acres for the 1947-48 crop. 

The Uruguayan government recently 
revised its policy and authorized the ex- 
port of 10,000 metric tons of flaxseed. 
During the past few years the Govern- 
ment has discouraged exportation of flax- 
seed in order to protect the local oil 
crushing plants and to take advantage 
of the increased value of exports after 
processing. The reversal of this policy 
was due to the accumulation of a large 
stock of from 35,000 to 40,000 tons of 
flaxseed, most of which is still held in the 
interior by farmers and middlemen. 
Even though the Government is commit- 
ted to purchase the entire 1947-48 crop 
at an average price of 340 pesos (Uru- 
guayan peso equals about $0.4525 U.S. 
currency) per ton of seed delivered to 
the mills, the seed is not moving to 
Montevideo because there are few or no 
export outlets for linseed oil. 

The loss of the linseed oil market is 
rather serious for Uruguay. In 1946 ex- 
ports of linseed oil and byproducts 
amounted to approximately $19,000,000, 
and in 1947 to $25,000,000. 

The Bank of the Republic was author- 
ized to advance up to 70 percent of the 
value of linseed oil held in stock, and to 
buy, when necessary, linseed oil at 95 
centesimos per kilogram (1 kilogram 
equals 2.2046 pounds) in bulk. If the 
oil has to be exported at a lower price, 
the difference will be paid by the Govern- 
ment. This measure, however, failed to 
move linseed oil in large quantities; 
hence the government resorted to its 
present decree of authorizing the export 
of flaxseed. The price is not stipulated 
in the decree, but is made subject to 
approval of the Export-Import Control 
Board. It is believed, however, that the 
flaxseed will be offered to the highest 
bidder at world market prices. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT SUPPLIES, AUSTRALIA 


Supplies of paint are more plentiful in 
Australia, but linseed oil is still scarce, a 


foreign paint journal reports. Whiting 
is being received from the United 
Kingdom. 


An important deposit of red ocher has 
been discovered near Roy Hill in north- 
western Australia. 


EXPORTS OF PAINTS AND PIGMENTS, POLAND 


In the first 6 months of 1948 Poland 
exported 4,669 metric tons of zinc white, 
212 tons of lithopone, and 722 tons of 
minium. Exports of zinc white were 
made principally to Sweden, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Egypt, Finland, and the 
U. S. S. R. Smaller amounts were ex- 
ported to other European countries and 
to Palestine and China. Exports of 
lithopone went principally to Norway, 
Sweden, and Palestine; minium was 
exported to the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the U.S.S.R. 


Radios 


RADIO PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CANADA 


Producers’ sales of radio receivers in 
Canada during the first 8 months of 1948 
totaled 270,514 sets valued at $23,419,968, 
as compared with 480,840 sets valued at 
$31,364,611 in the corresponding period of 
1947. Producers’ inventories at the end 
of August 1948 totaled 196,828 sets. 

Imports of radio receivers into Canada 
during the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 
2,057 sets valued at $237,351; exports 
during the same period totaled 13,259 
sets valued at $471,047. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Canada in the first 8 months of 1948 to- 
taled 2,972,168 tubes valued at $1,410,445; 
imports totaled 726,652 tubes valued at 
$514,408 and radio tube parts valued at 
$205,314. 


NEw MOoOpDeEL RapDIo RECEIVER To BE 
PRODUCED IN POLAND 


A new model radio receiver was ex- 
pected to be produced and marketed in 
Poland before the end of 1948; the pro- 
duction goal is 120,000 sets. The radio 
will have four toubes and will sell for 
approximately 30,000 zlotys (the official 
rate of exchange is 400 zlotys to the dol- 
lar; the free market rate is about 1,150 
zlotys to the dollar). The sets will be 
distributed on the installment plan, first 
to trade-union organizations and then to 
their members and others. 





In the first quarter of 1948 Uruguay 
exported 720 pairs of leather gloves. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


LOAN AUTHORIZED FOR REPAIRS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS, Costa RICA 


The Government of Costa Rica has 
authorized a loan of 1,000,000 colones 
from the National Bank to the Pacific 
Railroad for urgently needed repairs and 
improvements. (1 colon $0.1764 
United States currency.) 


SITUATION IN NEw SoutTH WALEs, 
AUSTRALIA 


Rolling stock of the Government rail- 
ways of New South Wales, Australia, has 
changed little in the past 4 years. The 
number of passenger locomotives has in- 
creased by 20; the number of freight lo- 
comotives is unchanged, but apparently 
they have been put in better condition, 
as the number in operation has increased 
by 50 in 1948; the number of passenger 
and freight locomotives remains un- 
changed. Reductions of 20 passenger 
cars and 200 freight cars were reported 
in 1948, as compared with 1944. Full 
use of equipment in the fiscal year 1947- 
48 was not possible because of a shortage 
of coal. 


LOCOMOTIVES DELIVERED TO TURKEY 


Of 37 locomotives ordered by Turkey 
from the United Kingdom, 15 have been 
delivered, says an August press report. 
Of the 88 locomotives ordered in the 
United States, 40 have been delivered. 


PRODUCTION OF FREIGHT CARS, GERMANY 


Plans have been made to build 3,000 
railroad freight cars in Germany for the 
Bizonal Area and 1,000 in addition for 
the French Zone. Production has 
already been started by five firms in the 
Bizonal Area and one in the French 
Zone. Production outlay for 1949 has 
been planned at 10,500 freight cars, of 
which 2,500 will be box cars. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TIRES, 
GERMANY 


The 39,000 tires purchased in the 
United States during the second quar- 
ter of 1948 arrived in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, during July. They were not dis- 
tributed, however, until the end of the 
month because they could have been sold, 
using a 30-percent conversion factor, for 
40 percent less than tires produced in 
Germany, and the German Bizonal Eco- 
nomic Administration did not wish to re- 
lease them to distributors while the price 
discrepancy existed. German producers 
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cannot lower their prices, because their 
costs are rising, some chemicals, for ex- 
ample, having increased 300 percent. 
As tires were urgently needed in har- 
vesting the crops, German producers re- 
leased 15 percent of their stocks direct to 
the dealers to avoid the 3-week lag which 
occurs in normal distribution channels. 
These tires were released before those 
brought in from the United States. 
Some factories report tire accumulations 
doubtless attributable to a shortage of 
eutsche marks in the hands of buyers 
who have received purchase permits. 


AUSTRIAN RUBBER TRADE 


Austria’s imports in the first half of 
1948 included rubber goods from the 
United States valued at 3,200,000 schil- 
lings (the official exchange rate is 10 
Austrian schillings to U. 5. $1); from the 
United Kingdom, at 4,100,000 schillings, 
and from the Netherlands, at 1,600,060 
schillings. Imports of rubber from the 
United Kingdom were valued at 1,600,000 
schillings. Imports of rubber from all 
countries totaled 8,800,000 schillings. 

Austrian exports of rubber goods in 
the January—June period of 1948 reached 
a value of 6,400,000 schillings. 


TIRE MANUFACTURES DIMINISHED, CUBA 


The Cuban tire factories curtailed out- 
put in September below the rate of the 
previous month because retail stocks 
were heavy. Production of one plant 
amounted to only about 15 percent of 
capacity. A new plant began the manu- 
facture of rayon tire cord. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Production of tires for automobiles and 
trucks in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
totaled 665,000 in the first half of 1948 
as compared with 395,000 in the first half 
and 510,000 in the second half of 1947. 
The total output of 905,000 in 1947 rep- 
resented an increase over the 848,000 
tires produced in 1946, but was far below 
the output of 2,724,000 in 1936. 

Production of bicycle tires totaled 
2,694,000 in the first 6 months of this year 
compared with 1,849,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 and 2,049,000 
in the latter half of 1947. The output in 
1946 was 3,952,000 bicycle tires, and in 
1936 it was 29,448,000 tires. 


Shipbuilding 


PURCHASE OF SHIPS, TURKEY 


A number of private Turkish shipown- 
ers have obtained foreign exchange per- 
mits for the purchase of ships abroad. 
An allocation of about $2,000,000 was 
made available early this year to the 
Ministry of Communications for such 
purposes. It is reported that two ships 
already have been purchased under this 


arrangement and that negotiations are 
proceeding for additional purchases, 
chiefly from the United States. No 
credit arrangements to prospective pur- 
chasers have been made by the Turkish 
Government. 


FINLAND'S DELIVERIES TO U. S. S. R. 


Twenty-seven schooners and 48 barges 
have been supplied by Finland as war 
indemnity payment to the U.S. S. R.; 63 
schooners and 152 barges still remain to 
be delivered. 

Production of the schooners, at three 
shipyards, is at the rate of two to three 
amonth. Barge construction at 6 differ- 
ent wharves totals 30 to 35 a year. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF NEW 
SHIPS, U. K. 


The 34,000-ton liner, Caronia, which is 
at present nearing completion in the 
shipyard of John Brown, Ltd., Clydebank, 
Scotland, will begin its maiden voyage 
to New York on January 4, 1949, from 
Southampton, England, via Cherbourg, 
France. 

The Cunard White Star, Ltd., has re- 
cently ordered a new cargo liner from 
Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, England. The new 
ship, which will for the present be Known 
by its shipyard number 1801, is a single- 
screw liner of modern design, and of ap- 
proximately 11,000 tons deadweight 

The propelling machinery will consist 
of double reduction geared turbines with 
oil-fired water-tube boilers. Special at- 
tention is being given to the crew ac- 
commodation. It is expected that the 
keel will be laid in November 1948; the 
ship will be the sixth new liner to be built 
for the company since the war. The 
new ship will be a sister ship to the Asia 
and the Arabia now engaged in the 
company’s United Kingdom-Canadian 
service. 


AUSTRALIA WILL BUILD PASSENGER-CARGO 
SHIP 


The New South Wales State Dockyard 
at Newcastle has announced that it was 
about to begin work on the first Austral- 
ian-built passenger-cargo ship of ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons, with accommo- 
dation for 40 first-class passengers. 
Plans call for completion of the ves- 
sel before the end of 1949. 


JAPAN'S SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The program for shipbuilding in Jap- 
anese yards in the period January 1, 
1948—December 31, 1948, includes ves- 
sels amounting to some 150,610 dead- 
weight tons. 

The first 28 vessels (52,000 gross tons) 
are under construction and two or three 
have been launched. They fall in the 
following classifications: 4,750 to 4,900 
tons: 3,700 tons gross; 2,000 tons gross; 
and 700 tons gross. 
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The second group (24 vessels totaling 
53,610 gross tons) and the third 19 ves- 
sels of 45,000 gross tons) will be in the 
same tonnage categories as the first 
group. Some will have Diesel turbines 
and reciprocating engines for propul- 
sion. Japanese-type water-tube boilers 
and some Scotch boilers will be used. 
An average speed of from 10 to 15 knots 
is planned. 

The export plan includes 3 cargo ships 
and 1 tanker for Denmark, 3 cargoes and 
2 tankers for Norway, 1 cargo-passenger 
ship for France, 3 cargo-passenger ships 
for the Philippine Republic, and 2 tank- 
ers for the United States. 

A program still in the planning stage 
calls for the construction of 87 vessels 
of various sizes and tonnages for 12 
countries 


SHIPBUILDING DEVELOPMENTS, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


In addition to the launching at Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, of 16 small vessels 
in the third quarter of 1948, a freighter 
(8,300 gross register tons) was acquired 
from the United States by the Nether- 
lands Shipping Company This com- 
pany also ordered from Scotland a 
freighter of 7,500 gross register tons, 
equipped with a C-3 turbine. 


SWEDEN RECEIVES ORDERS FOR SHIP- 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Orders placed with AB de Lavals Ang- 
turbin of Sweden, as reported by the Fin- 
nish press, include turbines for four spe- 
cial type vessels for Yugoslavia; five 
steam turbine generators, 4,000 kilowatts 
each ‘three to be delivered in 1948 and 
two in 1949) for the U.S.S.R.; and orders 
from Finland for continued deliveries of 
equipment in the schedule of that coun- 
try’s war reparations. 


EXPORTS OF SHIPS AND Boats, U. K 


With a monthly goal of £2,150,000 for 
exports of ships and boats from the 
United Kingdom, the monthly rate was 
£2,.760,000 in the first quarter of 1948, 
£2,600,000 in the second quarter, and 
£3,600,000 in July. 

Exports of new motorboats, including 
hulls and fittings not exceeding 50 tons 
gross, totaled 110, valued at £391,988, in 
the first half of 1948; July exports num- 
bered 22. valued at £39,433. The monthly 
average of exports in 1938 was 9 motor- 
boats, valued at £11,993 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM THE CONSULAR DISTRICT OF 
NICE, FRANCE 


Essences and concretes for perfumery 
and soaps continued to constitute the 
bulk of the postwar exports from the 
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consular district of Nice, France, to the 
United States. In August 1948 total ex- 
ports were valued at $52,228, oils for per- 
fumery accounting for $50,908. Such ex- 
ports decreased to prewar levels, in con- 
trast to August shipments in 1945 and 
1947 with values twice that level. United 
States consumers were then building 
stocks which had become depleted in the 
war years. The processors in the city 
of Grasse had hoped an increased United 
States demand would take up the loss of 
prewar markets which have not opened 
as yet, as larger acreages planted for 
flowers provided material in excess of 
demand 


FRENCH SHIPMENTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


A quota of 195,000,000 francs was set 
for the export of essential oils to the 
Netherlands from France and French 
Territories under a trade agreement be- 
tween France and the Netherlands. This 
is especially significant with respect to 
Madagascar, which is an important ex- 
porter of essential oils. 


NIAOULI-OIL EXPORTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


Exports of niaouli oil by New Caledonia 
in 1947 were valued at 7,842,000 francs 
C. F. P. (French Colonies in the Pacific) , 
in contrast to 387,000 francs in 1945 and 
622,000 francs in 1946, according to pub- 
lished figures. Exports of this oil to the 
United States in 1947 amounted to 1,702,- 
000 francs, based on consular invoices 
certified at the United States Consulate 
at Noumea. The volume of total exports 
in 1945 and 1946 was 6 metric tons each 
year, and in 1947, 41 metric tons. 


Soap IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of soap into the Republic of 
the Philippines totaled 1,189,000 pesos 
for the second quarter in 1948, as com- 
pared with 985,000 pesos for the first 
quarter. Practically all of the soap im- 
ports in each quarter consisted of toilet 
and fancy types. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, REUNION 


Essential-oil exports by the island of 
Reunion in July 1948 consisted of 1,923 
net kilograms of geranium, and 150 net 
kilograms of vetiver. June shipments 
consisted entirely of geranium, in the 
amount of 5,255 net kilograms. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Perfume compounds and aromatic 
chemicals are manufactured by five firms 
in Switzerland. Production of these 
items constitutes a large and progressive 
industry, Which depends upon exports to 
absorb 90 to 95 percent of its total output. 

For some time following World War II 
essential oils were imported into Switzer- 
land in considerable quantities from the 
United States, but Italy ‘(chiefly Mes- 


sina) is now supplying the market with 
citrus oils, and imports from the United 
States are no longer competitive. Pur- 
chases of other essential oils are made 
from foreign sources or their representa- 
tives. Very few United States aromatic 
specialties (inclusive of flavoring mate- 
rials) are sold in Switzerland. Many of 
the Swiss aromatic chemicals are organic 
derivatives of essential oils. 


Soap SUPPLIES, IRAN 


The chief source of soap supply in Iran 
during the war years was India, but ship- 
ments have fallen off sharply in the last 
2 years. The most popular types of 
toilet soaps are two brands from the 
United States and one from the United 
Kingdom. The importation of soap has 
been prohibited for the year 1948-1949, 
and the result has been a sharp increase 
in the retail price of United States brands 
from 11 to 18 rials (official exchange rate 
32 rials—US$1—free market 60 rials 
US$1). 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tsingtao, Chi- 
na, in the period January 1 through 
September 1948, included the following: 
Linen handkerchiefs, 170 dozen; sheep 
wool in grease, 4,114 pounds; rugs, 242 
square feet; hair nets, of human hair, 
237,313 gross; nylon nets, 97 gross; and 
strawbraids, 10,123,200 yards. 

Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States for this 1948 period 
included: Sheep wool, 1,751,509 pounds; 
camel wool, 5,242 pounds; cashmere wool, 
27,415 pounds; goat wool, 74,139 pounds; 
goathair, 37,089 pounds; camel hair, 
8,341 pounds; horsehair, 299,764 pounds; 
dressed badger hair, 1,571 pounds; wool 
carpets, 4,772,210 square feet; straw- 
braids, 93,746,889 yards; human hair, 
6,331 pounds; and hair nets of human 
hair, 659 gross. 

Declared exports to the United States 
from Shanghai from January 1 through 
September 1948, included the following 
(in pounds): Cotton waste, 10,570,527; 
jute gunny bags, waste, 1,296,623; cash- 
mere wool, 65,283; camel wool, 10,029; 
sheep wool, 4,958,604; goat wool, 166,520; 
other wool manufactures, 65,633; unman- 
ufactured Asiatic human hair, 204,566; 
horsehair, 1,664; goat hair, 663,354; cam- 
el hair, 23,210; yak hair, 600; cow hair, 
201,512; badger hair, 1,118; raw silk, 
141,455; rayon yarn, 4,016; silk waste, 
210,673; other silk manufactures, 137; 
strawbraids, 152,362; and other straw or 
grass manufactures, grasscloth, 41,442. 
Exports by other quantity units were: 
Cotton rugs, 190,713 square feet; all other 
cotton manufactures (excepting laces 
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and embroideries), 19,127 dozen; wool 
carpets, rugs, etc., 54,816 square feet; 
manufactured hair nets, 29,273 gross; 
silk pongee, 127,767 yards; silk piece 
goods, 86,378 yards; silk wearing apparel, 
3,466 pieces; straw hats of sisal, ramie, 
and buntal fiber, 320,669 dozen; harvest 
hats of rush, 28,175 dozen; and fiber 
mats and rugs, 1,728 square feet. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports of textiles during the 
period April—June 1948, as compared 
with the like period in 1947, and amounts 
shipped to the United States in both pe- 
riods, are shown on the accompanying 
table. 


Brazilian Exports of Tertiles, April-June 
1947 and 1948 


{In metric tons] 


April-June 4 pril-June 
1947 1948 
Commodity 
To To 
Total United! Total United 


States States 

Cotton thread : 45 39 
Cotton yarn for weav- 

ing 260) 
Cotton waste 76 Y6 22 
Cotton, raw . 14, 456 91 69,044 143 
Cotton linters .| 7,414 649 «1,941 1, 239 
Cotton, rags 2, 140 230 = 2, 466 793 
Silk waste 73 16 23 21 
Cotton piece goods, 

bleached 768 . 271 
Cotton piece goods, 

unbleached __ 714 39 
Cotton piece goods, 

printed _ 1, 205 77 
Cotton piece goods, 

dyed 2, 374 ‘ S4h 
Cotton duck 118 48 
Cotton fabric, other 47 11 
Cotton stockings 6 
Cotton wearing ap- 

parel 15 
Cotton sheets i 1 7 
Oil cloth 97 4 
Woolen piece goods 15 1 
Felt hats, plain 4 l 
Piassava fiber_- 780 132 679 92 
Kapok 15 1s 20 
Caroa fiber 148 114 248 51 
Horsehair, raw and 

dressed ___ 7s 2 44 16 


Source: Serrico de Estatistica Economica e Financeira 
Ministerio de Fazenda 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Imports of textiles into Italy during 
the period January—August 1948, with 
figures for the like period of 1947 in 
parentheses, were as follows ‘in metric 
tons): Jute, 16,977 (8,979); raw cotton, 
88,743 (157,513); greasy wool, 30,665 
(97,764); washed wool, 6,191 (12,960); 
carded or combed wool, 1,069 (481); and 
rags, 11,158 (24,709). 

Italian exports in the period January 
through August 1948 were as follows (in 
metric tons): Hemp and hemp ware, 
15,497 (11,631); hemp yarn, 2,965 
(2,793) ; cotton yarn, 19,530 (9,687) ; cot- 
ton fabrics, 6,895 (7,597); wool yarn, 
2,336 (2,906) ; wool fabrics, 3,998 (4,019) ; 
raw reeled silk, 1,111 (420); silk textiles, 
68 (151); mixed silk textiles, 17 (24); 
artificial fibers and waste, 24,986 (8,631) ; 
artificial textile fibers, 3,635 (3,243); 
mixed textiles with artificial fibers, 1,211 
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(2,236); and hats and caps, 3,369,035 
units (3,965,916 units). 


TRADE BETWEEN HUNGARY AND RUSSIA 


Imports into Hungary from Russia 
from January to June 1948, in metric 
quintals (with comparable figures for 
1947 in parentheses), included the fol- 
lowing: Animal hair, 118 (67); cotton, 
58,949 (46,333); wool, 6,790 (2,833) ; jute, 
3,383 (300); and flax, none (1,511). 

Exports to Russia for the same period 
amounted to 10,613 (5,828) quintals of 
cotton yarn, 1,131 (404) quintals of jute; 
and 148 (347) quintals of woolen fabrics. 


Cotton and Products 


NETHERLANDS CONSUMPTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Cotton consumption in the Nether- 
lands in the 1947-48 cotton season is 
estimated at about 46,500 metric tons 
(equivalent to about 210,000 bales of 478 
pounds each) including 14,400 tons of 
United States cotton, 8,100 tons of Brazil- 
ian, 5,900 tons of Pakistan, and 18,100 
tons of other cotton. 

Exports of cotton waste in the August 
1947—July 1948 period amounted to 400 
tons of which Czechoslovakia received 
192 tons; Sweden, 139 tons; the Nether- 
lands Indies, 45 tons; Curacao, 10 tons; 
and other countries, 14 tons. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN POLAND'S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Plans are being made in Poland for 
construction of six industrial units, in- 
cluding a wool washing and sorting 
plant, a synthetic fiber and an acetate 
rayon plant, a factory for viscose fila- 
ment and viscose staple fiber, and for 
the reconstruction of a flax rettery. 
Poland will supply textile workers and 
raw material for certain inactive Czecho- 
slovak spinneries and will receive in ex- 
change one-half of the yarn produced at 
these spinneries. 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s import requirements for 
the new cotton year, August 1, 1948- 
July 31, 1949, are estimated at 30,000 to 
32,000 metric tons, provided stocks on 
hand are maintained at the same level. 
Imports of raw cotton (including a small 
quantity of linters) from August 1, 1947, 
to July 31, 1948, totaled 28,982 tons of 
which Egypt supplied 6,947 tons; Peru, 
6,128 tons; Brazil, 5,285; India, 2,769; 
Mexico, 2,101; Paraguay, 1,556; the Bel- 
gian Congo, 1,354; the United States, 958; 
and other countries, 1,884. 

As compared with the 1946—47 cotton 
year during which Switzerland imported 
27,633 metric tons, the percentage of 
cotton supplied by the United States de- 
creased from 7.5 to 3.5 percent, whereas 
imports of Indian cotton increased from 
5.5 to 9.5 percent. The amount supplied 


by Egypt dropped from 31.1 to 24.2 per- 
cent. However, it was anticipated that 
imports from the United States and from 
Egypt would rise from October 1948 to 
February 1949. Cotton is reexported 
from Switzerland in small quantities (163 
tons to Austria and 314 tons to Ger- 
many during 1947-48), under an arrange- 
ment whereby the foreign spinning mills 
return 2 tons of yarn for every 3 tons of 
raw cotton received. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Cotton is a minor crop in Venezuela, 
occupying about 20,000 to 25,000 acres, 
with a yield of approximately 190 pounds 
per acre. In 1947, only 11,575 bales ‘of 
500 pounds each) were ginned and this 
included part of the 1946 crops. 

Acreage in 1948 was greatly reduced 
largely because of the better profit from 
the growing of corn. Plantings were 
from a month to 6 weeks late. The total 
production in 1947 was estimated not to 
exceed 10,000 bales, and indications were 
that imports of 15,000 to 16,000 bales 
would be needed before the fall of 1949. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE AND FLAX ImporTs, U. K. 


Imports of jute into the United King- 
dom from January 1 to August 31, 1948, 
amounted to 75,702 long tons, as com- 
pared with 52,844 tons in the like period 
of 1947. 

Imports of flax in the 8-month period 
ended August 31, 1948, amounted to 
17,397 tons and of flax tow, 2,305 tons, as 
compared with 20,606 tons and 1,966 tons, 
respectively, in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Stocks of flax at the end of 
June 1948 totaled 30,400 tons and 43,300 
tons at the end of June 1947. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Exports of leaf tobacco from Algeria in 
the first 8 months of 1948 amounted to 
17,197,000 pounds. Total exports in 1947 
were 20,507,000 pounds. In each year the 
shipments went largely to France and 
countries within the French Union. Cig- 
arette exports—practically all to French 
colonies—totaled 5,487,000 pounds dur- 
ing the 1948 period. 

Algeria imports some leaf from abroad 
for blending with locally grown tobaccos 
in the manufacture of products. During 
the period January-August 1948 leaf im- 
ports totaled 5,377,000 pounds. Brazil, 
which supplied 2,124,000 pounds, and the 
Dominican Republic, which provided 1,- 
503,000 pounds, were the principal 
sources. The United States furnished 
317,000 pounds. In 1947, imports were 
7,670,000 pounds, largely from Brazil and 
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the Dominican Republic. During pre- 
war (1935-39) years, imports averaged 
8,060,000 pounds annually. 


TaBLe 1.—United States: Exports of Unmanufactured Tobacco, Declared Weight, 


January—September 1948, With Comparisons 


[In 1,000 pounds] 


U. S. Exports OF UNMANUFACTURED September | Total Jan.- 

















Jan.-Sept. | Jan.-June July 1948 August 

TOBACCO, JANUARY—SEPTEMBER 1948 1947 1948 er ore 1948 1948 Sept. 1948 
United States exports of unmanufac- Flue-cured__ 277,637 | 120, 592 53, 154 37,627 | 41, 791 253, 164 
tured tobacco for the first 9 months of Kentucky-Tenn. fire-cured 17, 058 7, 949 2, 611 1, 965 | 1, 057 13, 582 
Virginia fire-cured 5, 143 3, 007 396 279 1, 795 5, 477 
1948 amounted to 310,900,000 pounds, Burley 34, 908 11, 966 1, 270 1, 345 1, 303 15, 884 
: . . . on +3 Maryland 3, 908 2, 268 202 1, 195 | 959 4, 624 
valued at $158,119,000, compared with One Sucker 1, 620 382 15 364 42 803 
361,300,000 pounds, valuation $197,948,-—_(ireen River 1, 283 .- = - 400 5, 931 
, : ; ack Fat, ete 3, 566 2, 708 536 287 3, 9 
000, for the corresponding period in 1947. Cigar leaf 3, 850 | 2, 582 340 790 427 4, 139 
; Bet cal . i Perique 105 59 , 1 60 
The quantity exported during the Janu- Stems, trimmings, and scrap 12, 237 | 7, 933 432 307 24 8, 696 
September peri is * was ; hes : 
ary—Sept r period this year was 14 Total 361, 315 159, 840 59, 006 44, 165 47, 855 310, 866 

percent below 1947 exports. The de- = 
, Value ($1,000) 97, 94! 80, 8: 29, 837 2 7 26, 26 5 ¢ 
clared valuation of exports for the first een von a ceaaee bis ses — om 


9 months of this year was 50.9 cents per 
pound, compared with 54.8 cents for the 
similar period in 1947. 

A sharp upswing in exports during the 
3 months, July-September 1948, consid- 
erably reduced the lag that had occurred 


SOURCE 


TABLE 2. 


September 


Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce: preliminary. 


United States: Exports of Unmanufactured Tobacco, January 


1948, by Specified Countries of Destination 


[In 1,000 pounds] 


Through 


during the first half of the year. Most Ken | y | Stems 
, . + il ir- —~ | | me 
of the exports during the 3-month period Ceuainns Flue. ,AUCKY- | ginia | Bur- | Mary-| One | Green Black | Cigar | Peri- | om | otal 
consisted of flue-cured destined to the ) Ot eine | eg) | ee 
United Kingdom, from purchases made ome — 
in the late spring of this year. Conse- Cited Waites — e| en = . o11 | 137.871 
quently, exports of flue-cured leaf to the Neth rlands 7,824 | 2,221 735 | 1,110 49 269 96 236 194 | 12,734 
. S tzerlane 3, 546 2 v4 306 3, & 218 22 0, 432 
United Kingdom for the period Janu- cco wl Lux " . as _ 
ary-September 1948 were 136,700,000 —— oa aa bn 3, USS 186 | = 2 ae > pe 
pounds—slightly above those during the Fintend 1, 287 61 67 . , 1, 415 
s Norway 4,39 236, 2,119 776 4 33 20 9 7, 937 
first 9 months of last year. Denmark 4, 362 204 29 930 15 1, 250 317 7, 107 
Sire elane 5, 707 i245 27 56 + », 416 
Exports of unmanufactured tobacco to enh nega con | a aaa 6 087 
several important markets, however, Austria y = 17 168 = 106 2, = 
: Spain y v4 
dropped considerably this year. Sharp Portugal 1, 608 303 32 | 4,810 9 39 44 9, 845 
declines in shipments to the Nether- Saehn Goan Ges seed ad 1, 676 . a 4 
lands, Italy, China, and France more rome = * 68 al ™ a 
: inada 7 2 5 40° 
than offset increased exports to Portu- Mexico 824 31 538 1, 393 
al Sw ‘rland. Norway her a Argentina 1, 446 78 416 47 2, 687 
gal, Switzerland, Norway, and other less Brazil 04 19 14 29 156 
important outlets for our leaf. Ship- a ive 6 30 ie 
ments to the Netherlands, for example, Hong Kong 1 156 10 504 4, 670 
Ind 9, 686 2) 1 1 9,714 
this year were only 12,700,000 pounds, Siam 1 451 1, 451 
compared with 29,900,000 during the first a eee)» ee > 678 
9 months of 1947. Exports to Italy for Australia 12, 565 20 178 35 12, 798 
‘ Ne Zealand ,, ABS 3 172 3, 775 
the January—September 1948 _ period Nigeria 8 551 31 2 2 4 | 2,208 2, 788 
P . - : a Gold Coast 4 JAS 2 4 6 O54 2 1, 180 
amounted to only 4,500,000 pounds, com teat + bah 31 442 91 132 $26 
pared with 17,300,000 last year. Exports vlgeria and Tunisia. 46 192 283 183 23 170 2, 209 
. , French West Africa 2t 43 7 2 124 202 
to Belgium-Luxembourg, India, and Egypt 1,073 151 16 166 1, 706 
Denmark during the first three quarters a ~eepieneseniantl MOT 914 
of this year were only slightly below Others 6,914 45 160) 666 14 243 | 137| 567| 286 3 82 | 9,517 
those for the similar period in 1947. Potal 253, 164 | 13,582 | 5,477 |15,884 | 4, 624 803 506 | 3,931 | 4,139 60 | 8,696 | 310,866 
Flue-cured exports for the first 9 Value ($1.00 130, O54 5 692 | 2.716 | 6,775 | 2,537 20 183 2, 188 978 15 791 158. 119 
months of 1948 totaled 253,200,000 
pounds- —only 9 percent below those for Sovree: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce; preliminary. 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Exports of this class of leaf accounted for 22,200,000 for the corresponding period year these two countries were our most 
81 percent of our total shipments of un- last year. Kentucky-Tennessee leaf ac- important markets for Burley. Small in- 


manufactured tobacco this year. The 
United Kingdom took 136,700,000 pounds, 
or 54 percent of total flue-cured exports. 
China, which took 17,300,000 pounds, was 
the second-ranking customer for United 
States flue-cured leaf during the Janu- 
ary-September 1948 _ period. About 


counted for 13,600,000 pounds. 
markets were Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium-Luxembourg, and Italy. 
Virginia fire-cured exports amounted to 


5,500,000 pounds 


Sweden, 


this 


year. 


Principal 


Norway, 
the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land were the most important outlets. 


Exports 


of 


Maryland 
4,600,000 pounds—somewhat larger than 
January—September 


leaf 


1947 


creases in Burley shipments to Portugal 
and Belgium-Luxembourg did not com- 
pensate for the loss of outlets in Italy 
and France. 
totaled 


shipments. 


12,600,000 pounds were shipped to Aus- Burley exports were less than half Switzerland remained as the chief cus- 
tralia. Other principal destinations for those of a year ago, totaling only tomer for Maryland, although consider- 
flue-cured included India, the Nether- 15,900,000 pounds, compared with able quantities went to French North 


lands, Eire, and Germany. 

Exports of fire-cured tobacco totaled 
19,100,000 pounds during the first three 
quarters of 1948, compared with 
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34,900,000 during the January—September 
1947 period. Most of the decline in Bur- 
ley exports may be attributed to the lack 
of purchases by France and Italy. 


Last 


Africa. 


nisia. 


(Continued on p. 47) 


One Sucker leaf was destined 
principally to the Netherlands and Tu- 
Belgium-Luxembourg purchased 
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Shipping Activities Growing 
Rapidly at Port of Rotterdam 


Rotterdam is well on its way to regain 
its prewar position as the leading seaport 
on the European continent, a rank which 
it lost to Antwerp which was liberated 
8 months earlier and suffered compara- 
tively little war damage. The American 
Consulate at Rotterdam reports that 
during 1947 a total of 5,974 ships entered 
Rotterdam, against 4,464 in 1946, 1,344 in 
1945, and 15,366 in 1938. 


Argentine Senate Approves 


Liquidation of C. T. C. B. A. 


On September 22 the Argentine Senate 
approved the liquidation of the Corpora- 
cion de Transportes de la Ciudad de 
Buenos Aires as recommended in the re- 
port submitted by the Special Commis- 
sion which had investigated the economic 
and financial condition of the corpora- 
tion. The American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires reports that the proposal will now 
be considered by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which is expected to agree with the 
Senate’s decision. 

According to the report of the Special 
Commission, the corporation has failed 
to fulfill the purpose for which it was 
created by Law No. 12,311 of September 
30, 1936—namely, the operation and de- 
velopment of efficient services economi- 
cally independent of Government aid. 
In support of its conclusion, the report 
points out that the corporation has been 
suffering steadily increasing losses which 
have risen from more than 8,000,000 pesos 
in 1939 to over 104,000,000 pesos in 1947, 
and that the aggregate deficit for the 
period 1939 through the current year 
will approximate 400,000,000 pesos at the 
close of 1948. In respect to the mainte- 
nance of operations, the report calls at- 
tention to the inability of the corpora- 
tion to replace worn-out equipment and 
the necessity of the Government’s ad- 
vancing without guaranty the sum of 
90,000,000 pesos for the purchase within 
the past year and one-half of 951 omni- 
busses required for the continuance and 
improvement of necessary services. 

The bill approved by the Senate pro- 
vides for the liquidation of the corpora- 
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tion commencing within 10 days of the 
issuance of the corresponding decree. 
The precedure would entail the sale at 
public or private auction of all the cor- 
poration’s property, and the physical as- 
sets would be considered as a single bloc 
or indivisible unit. Services in opera- 
tion would not be disturbed during the 
process of liquidation. 

The Senate’s decision to cancel the 
concession and liquidate the physical as- 
sets of the Corporacion de Transportes 
de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires has long 
been expected by local observers. It has 
been recognized for some time that the 
corporation could not continue opera- 
tions in the face of pyramiding deficits. 
The justice, however, of the recommen- 
dation approved by the Senate, in the 
light of the conditions under which the 
corporation has been forced to operate, 
has been subject to some. editorial 
scrutiny. 

La Nacion of September 26, 1948, in 
commenting upon the financial results 
of the corporation’s services, points out 
that Law No. 12,311 stipulated that the 
tariffs in force should be just and rea- 
sonable and should yield sufficient in- 
come to cover the costs of operations 
and provide a reserve for the renewal of 
equipment and the maintenance of ef- 
ficient services. Nevertheless, the cor- 
poration through years of rising costs 
has been forced to provide services at 
tariff scales promulgated in 1909. Ac- 
cording to the editorial, the mounting 
losses in successive years are the inevi- 
table consequence of the imbalance be- 
tween the permissible charges and in- 
creasing costs, aggravated during 1947 
by the application of new wage scales 
which accounted for 98,000,000 of the 
104,000,000-peso deficit recorded for the 
year. 


Mexican Light and Power 
Rates To Be Increased 


The Empresa de Servicios Publicos, 
S. A., which supplies light and power to 
the Mexican cities of Magdalena, 
Hermosillo, Guaymas, Ciudad Obregon, 
Navojoa, and Huatabampo, Sonora, and 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, is reported to have 
obtained an authorization from the 





Secretaria de Economia Nacional to in- 
crease its rates in order to supply funds 
for much-needed repairs and equipment. 
According to the American Consulate at 
Guaymas, this is the first time electric 
rates have been increased since 1934 


BOAC Transfers Flying- 
Boat Station in Egypt 


The British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration flying-boat station has been 
transferred from Rod-el-Farag on the 
Nile at Cairo to Egypt’s New Interna- 
tional Land and Marine Airport of Fuad- 
el-Awal at Lake Mariut, Alexandria, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Cairo. 

The station for the Corporation’s land- 
plane services remains at Almaza Air- 
port, Cairo. Thus will the two principal 
cities of Egypt be connected with the 
world by BOAC trunk-line aircraft 

By the construction of this modern 
marine airport at Lake Mariut, only 15 
minutes by car from the center of Alex- 
andria, Egypt has shown a realization 
of the importance of its situation on the 
world’s air routes. 


Shipping Improved Slightly 
On Vistula and Oder Rivers 


Some progress is being made in im- 
proving navigation on the Vistula and 
Oder Rivers, according to a recent state- 
ment by the Polish Ministry of Shipping. 
The maximum capacity of the Vistula at 
present is for barges of 400 tons and this 
only for a limited length of the river. In 
the upper reaches, which were navigable 
before the war, not even 200-ton barges 
can now proceed. The present Vistula 
fleet consists of 27 passenger-freight 
ships, 29 tugs, 6 motor barges, and 229 
dump barges. In 1947, 278,800 passengers 
and 86,200 metric tons of freight were 
transported on the Vistula. In the first 8 
months of 1948, 358,000 passengers and 
86,500 metric tons of freight were trans- 
ported. By 1949, it is expected that 419,- 
000 passengers and 217,000 metric tons 
of freight can be transported on the 
Vistula. By next year, it is hoped that 
200-ton barges will be able to proceed as 
far up the river as Sandomierz. 
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The Oder is at present navigable for 
500-ton barges 70 percent loaded. There 
are 23 tugs and 125 barges at present on 
the river under Polish administration, 
and 150 barges are being raised from the 
river bottom and are being repaired. In 
1947, 22,600 passengers and 100,000 tons 
of freight were transported on the Oder. 
This includes passengers transported on 
the Oder estuary between Szczecin and 
Swinioujscie. During the first 8 months 
of 1948, 29,000 passengers and 200,000 
metric tons of freight were transported. 
It is expected that, in 1949, 600,000 metric 
tons of freight and 35,000 passengers will 
be transported on the Oder. The build- 
ing of two reservoirs during the coming 
year will improve the navigability of the 
Oder to the extent that 600-ton barges 
can be employed. 


Dominican Republic To Get 
New Air-Transport Service 


Regular air-transport service for pas- 
sengers, express, and mail between 
Ciudad Trujillo and Puerto Plata, Domin- 
ican Republic, has begun, according to 
an announcement by the Compania 
Dominicana de Aviacion of the Domini- 
can Republic. Round-trip flights are 
made on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, with stops at Santiago, Cuba, in 
both directions. The round-trip pas- 
senger fare is $15. 


Telegraph Service, Germany 


The French Military Government re- 
cently announced the lifting of all re- 
strictions on international telegraph 
service in the French Zone of Germany, 
effective November 1, 1948. Normal serv- 
ice for both private and commercial use 
were scheduled to be resumed on that 
date 


Long-Distance Telephone 
Service Improved in Peru 


Improved long-distance telephone 
service between Lima, Peru, and the im- 
portant northern city of Chiclayo was 
made possible recently with the opening 
of an additional circuit from Lima to 
Trujillo, according to the American Em- 
bassy at Lima. Service to Chiclayo for- 
merly was carried over the existing Lima- 
Trujillo circuit connecting with the Tru- 
jillo-Chiclayo line. The new circuit is 
to be used exclusively for Chiclayo traf- 
fic, thereby relieving congestion which 
existed when the single circuit was used 
for both cities. 


Mexican Electric Plant To 
Operate on Natural Gas 


Natural gas will operate the new elec- 
tric plant in C’udad Juarez, Mexico, 
which is expected to be completed early 
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“World Electrical Current 
Characteristics” 


The kind of electrical current used in 
more than 1,600 cities and towns around 
the world is the subject of a business 
reference booklet issued several days ago 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Entitled “World Electrical Current 
Characteristics,” the booklet was _pre- 
pared as a handy reference for the use 
of American electrical-equipment manu- 
facturers, exporters, and others needing 
reliable information on the electrical 
supply of foreign countries. 

It is in two parts: Part I shows the 
type of electrical power (alternating or 
direct current) furnished by public- 
utility plants in each community and the 
phase, cycle, and voltages used for light- 
ing and for household or small appli- 
ances; Part II contains information re- 
garding the predominating frequencies 
and voltages in the various foreign coun- 
tries with an indication as to which 
voltage and frequency is preferred. 

The booklet was prepared by Guida 
Berrigan Hall, Public Utilities Section, 
OIT, in response to a constant demand 
for such information. Basic data were 
obtained from the Foreign Service of 
the United States and from foreign gov- 
ernment publications. 

Copies of the booklet are available for 
15 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. 











in 1950. The officials of the Cia. Mexi- 
cana Productora de Luz y Fuerza in Ciu- 
dad Juarez report that a contract for 
the plant, which is expected to cost 
12,000,000 pesos, has been let by the 
Comision Federal de Electricidad of Mex- 
ico City to an engineering firm located 
in the capital city. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Facilities in Guatemala 


Guatemala has 17 radio broadcasting 
stations, of which 6 are Government- 
owned and 11 are privately owned. Three 
of the 6 Government-owned stations 
broadcast on short-wave frequencies as 
well as long-wave, and 6 of the 11 pri- 
vately owned stations operate on both 
bands. One of the privately owned sta- 
tions operates only on short wave. 

The majority of stations operate in 
Guatemala City. However, stations are 
also located in Quezaltenango, Mazate- 
nango, Zacapa, and Antigua. 

The Government-owned stations are 
known as “The Voice of Guatemala,” 
“Radio Morse,” “The Voice of the Police,” 
and “The Voice of Quezaltenango.”’ The 
chief characteristic of these stations is 
friendly support of the administration, 
with 5 to 10 percent of the broadcast 
time given to political subjects. Pro- 
grams originating in the United States, 
including news releases, are rebroadcast. 


Stations TGW, TGWA, TGWB, and 
TGWC are the most important single ele- 
ment in the radio industry in Guatemala, 
with the most powerful and widely heard 
outlets. The first two of these stations 
do approximately 35 percent of the total 
of commercial broadcasting in the coun- 
try, while the latter two confine their ac- 
tivities mostly to cultural programs with 
emphasis on classical music and informa- 
tional programs. 

None of the privately owned broadcast- 
ing companies has any chain-program 
affiliations. 


Early Completion Hoped For 
on Mexican Highway 


Work on the construction of the Her- 
mosillo-Guaymas highway in Mexico has 
been speeded up. According to the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Guaymas, local govern- 
ment officials believe that the road will be 
completed by January 1, 1949. 


Berlin’s Subway Faces 
Winter Apprehensively 


No technical difficulties are expected 
during the coming winter in the oper- 
ation of the U-Bahn (subway) in Western 
Berlin, according to an announcement by 
the BVG (Berlin Transportation Co.), al- 
though the regularly recurring increase 
in traffic during the cold months will 
cause problems, because the trains are 
already filled to capacity during rush 
hours. No improvement in schedule can 
be counted on, because of electricity re- 
strictions, which cannot be modified un- 
der blockade conditions. At present the 
U-Bahn is carrying about a million pas- 
sengers daily—almost 200,000 more than 
in peacetime. But whereas there were 
formerly 103 trains operating during rush 
hours, there are now only 86. 

Streetcar operation, on the other hand, 
will probably encounter some technical 
difficulties during the winter months, for 
during days of rain and snow there wiil 
inevitably be motor troubles. Moreover, 
the higher specific current consumption 
during the winter months, which amounts 
to 120 percent or even 130 to 140 percent 
of normal consumption, raises another 
problem; since the electricity allotment 
cannot be exceeded, this will mean reduc- 
ing traffic under such conditions. 


Zurich-Nice Air Service 
Opened by Czech Air Line 


Czechoslovakian Airlines has estab- 
lished a regular service from Zurich, 
Switzerland, to Nice, France. The sched- 
ule for this service calls for four flights 
weekly from Prague, Czechoslovakia, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. The planes will remain over- 
night at Nice before making the return 
flight to Prague via Zurich. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Approxi- 
1946 1947 August pate m “> equiv- 
annual) (annual 1948 vate : vent In Date 
. =. Cur- 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0.2681 Oct. 28.1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 23 4. 23 234 Do 
Auction 4.04 4.04 4.04 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.8] 1. 90 2041 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42. 42 42.42 0236 ©=6Oct. 22,1948 
Differential 56. O05 MH. OS 56. 05 O17S8 Do 
Curb 60. 94 4. 06 86. 50 87. 50 O114 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18, 72 18.72 0534. Nov. 1.1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 0232 Oct 1, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47. 95 63.15 63.15 OL5S Do. 
" PP 31.00 1.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0823 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1.76 WOS2 Oct. 19,1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 WiS2 Do 
Curb 21.83: 2.17 2. 90 2. 90 M445 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 7.12 7.70 12080 Nov. 3, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1. Of 1. 00 1.0000) Oct 1, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 O741 Oct. 11,1948 
cial 
Free 17.47 19.04 18.34 0545 Do 
Honduras__._| Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 1902. Nov. 1, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.6 16.85 1460 Oct 1, 1048 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5. 00 5. OO 5. O00 2000 Oct. 22,1948 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.06 6. 25 1600 Oct 11, 1048 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3. 12 3.12 3205 Nov. 5, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3. 75 3. 75 rite) Do 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 6. .1538 Oct. 12,1948 
Free $7.85 12. 48 14.30 14.50 Onv0 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2.50 2 50 2 50 10K) =Nov 1. 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Other purposes _. 1. 785 1. 785 2.31 $329 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3. BF 8. 35 2085 Deo 
Free 3. 35 3.35 3.35 b. 35 2US5 Do 


! Bolivia, curb rate for September; Chile, free rate for September; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for October; Colom 
bia, curb rate for September; Nicaragua, curb rate for September. 
2 January to August 
‘June to December 
* Established Oct. 1, 1948, for fiscal purposes 


‘ June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differ 
ential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 
19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 


Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates Ihe free-market rate is used for non 


trade remittances 
Colomia.—T he bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution, and the commercial bank 





rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent 
Payments for other imports are made at the curb rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Remittances on 
account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is made, at the 
official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 


percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. All 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador.—**Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar ‘Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging frem 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.— Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


A tax of 


+4 


cconomic Cooperation 
Administration 
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New Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


ECA procurement and reimbursement 
authorizations totaled $650,038,579 for 
the week ended Wednesday, November 
17, and brought cumulative grant au- 
thorizations to $3,610,852,178 with adjust- 
ments. Grants to Western European 
countries and China are included in the 
cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as petroleum products, machinery and 
equipment, lumber and metals, as well as 
foodstuffs, were included in the new au- 
thorizations which have been announced 
in press release numbers 272, 274, 275, 
and 277. The new authorizations ap- 
proved during the week were issued to 
Austria, Belgium, Bizone Germany, Den- 
mark, France, French Zone Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, United Kingdom, and 
China: 


Commodi 
Ocean 
Recipient countries ties and frainht Potal 
seTvlces 
Austria $4), 376, 700 $4), 376, 700 
Belgium 12. 400.000 $650,000 13. 550, 000 
Bizone Germany 7, 346, 332 37, 346, 332 
Denmark 11, 749, 600 11, 749, 600 
France 44, 511, 300 100,000 U4, 611, 300 
French Zone Get 
many 4, 610, 000 4. 610, 000 

Crreece 5.050, 000 5.050, 000 
Iceland 255, 000 255, 000 
Ireland 12, 747, SSO 12, 747, S80 
Italy 89, 943, 273 535, 4 QO. 478. 307 
Netherlands 4), 466, 400 713, 000 7. 179%, 400 
Indonesia 13, 932, 000 13, 432. 000 
Norway 1, 259, 000 1, 259, 000 
iriest¢ 
United Kingdom S46, 8905. 000 336, 843. 000 

Potal, Europe. 634, 040, 485 1, 998, 094 636, 038, 579 
China 14.000. 000 14. 000, 000 

Total, all coun- 648,040, 485 1, 908,094 650, 038, 579 

trie 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through November 17, 
1948, with adjustments, follow: 


Austria __ ; $143, 637, 009 
Belgium --- 69, 567, 062 
Bizone Germany 316, 459, 132 
Denmark 79, 487, 933 
France 891, 795, 341 
French Zone Germany 52, 399, 318 
Greece __- . 110, 972, 629 
Iceland __.- 1, 597, 000 
Ireland = 30, 959, 754 
Italy eae 404, 778, 810 
Netherlands 260, 830, 851 
Indonesia 54, 190, 958 
Norway ; 66, 965, 636 
Trieste 6, 291, 517 
United Kingdom 969, 137, 347 

Total, Europe 3, 459, 070, 297 
China : 151, 781, 881 


610, 852, 178 


w 


Total, all countries 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


Nott 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 








Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit , ; quotation 
1946 1947 oe Nov. 22, 
(annual (annual) (monthly) 1945 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3, 2123 $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc 228 (228 . 0229 . 0229 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9329 . 9200 . 9290 . 0240 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
France (metropolitan Frane OOS4 O0S4 
Oftlicial * 0047 . 0032 
Free * 0032 . 0032 
India Rupert 3016 3016 . 3017 3017 
Netherland Guilder STS1 3776 . 3760 3756 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 9915 3. 9915 
Norway Krone *. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0403 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4, 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 O91S 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona * D586 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland France *, 2336 2236 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 1. 0328 4, 0286 4.0314 4, 0315 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
These procurement authorizations are Europe—Continued 
arranged by commodity groups in the Industry—Continued 
a dea : Iron and steel mill prod- 
following manner: ucts—advanced________ $9, 851, 931 
Europe Iron and steel finished 
Food and Agriculture manufactures --___-__- 3, 656, 974 
OSES EO LOE DYE ITO ke $455, 630, 376 Machinery erelnna ae 277, 669, 984 
Wheat flour.____.._.---_- 143, 006, 159 Vehicles and equipment. 126, 641, 571 
Rve ; 2, 441, 488 Miscellaneous industrial 
Coarse grains and prod- commodities -...-..--- 29, 516, 382 
ucts .... se 61, 256, 819 ——— 
as . om 7, 198, 030 Total Industry____-- 1, 638, 815, 258 
Other grains and prepa- oo 
rations: ...«. Reuse 3, 620, 361 Total Commodities__ 3, 169, 325, 339 
Meats ee Nled 87, 300, 214 Technical services--._.....- 1, 786, 000 
Dairy products......-__- 65, 860, 126 Ocean freight...........-. 279, 858, 958 
Eggs 1, 802, 375 Projects Reconstruction 
Fats and oils (including program for Greece-___-- 8, 100, 000 
SO ee B 147, 814, 743 a 
Vegetables and prepara- Total Europe._.--....- 3, 459, 070, 297 
tions ‘ ‘ 14, 790, 694 SS 
Fruits and nuts, except China— 
peanuts ; 18, 021, 862 Food and Agriculture— 
Sugar and related prod- Wheat-__- mere eres 9, 622, 093 
ucts 74, 274, 874 Weiees Gets... ~.222c25. 4, 218, 738 
Miscellaneous food prod- eae cde 28, 055, 695 
ucts - 10, 813, 800 GS os occcuciee aces 69, 790, 000 
Cotton -- --- 267, 018, 295 Fertilizer_____-- ..----- 11, 050, 000 
Tobacco - 96,516, 000 Technical services____----- 1, 066, 500 
pags Ph pepe ae Petroleum products__-_----- 21, 999, 999 
» » S & oO ers, - 
¥ 7 ~ siete deanna: 28. 641. 593 Ocean freight--_----- nCeeee 5, 978, 856 
i > , ’ , 
Fertilizers and fertilizer eee 
erect "9. O77, 180 Total, China__--_----- 151, 781, 881 
Miscellaneous agricultural es aap aan 
products 20, 423, 083 Total, all countries___ 3, 610, 852, 178 


Total Food and Agri- 
culture 
Industry 
Chemicals and_ related 
products Sentai sik 


Hides, skins, and leather-_ 
Lumber and sawmill prod- 
NOW. a 6cux 
Pulp and paper.........-. 
Coal and related fuel__-_- 
Petroleum and products- 
Fabricated basic textiles- 
Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Metallic ores and concen- 
trates__- a = 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—primary - as eee 
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... 1, 530, 510, 081 


91, 877, 
28, 630, 


50, 167, 


49, 326, 


199, 918, 
319, 577, 
51, 047, 
256, 030, 
21, 826, 


42, 370, 


80, 706, 


042 
145 


050 
480 
739 
382 
187 
824 
502 


700 


365 


Total procurement authorizations to 
date, by method of financing, are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Reimbursement to countries_ $1, 259, 378, 455 
Letters of commitment-_--_-- 776, 643, 210 
Method of financing not 
specified ...........<<-.... 1, 139,071; @0 
For procurement by— 
Department of Agricul- 
BG in cnn eam 


aisles 327, 919, 793 
Department of Army--- 


116, 988, 915 


Department of Navy = 3, 482, 278 
Bureau of Federal Sup- 

2 SS ee ee 6, 493, 729 
Reimbursement to other 

Government agencies----- 74, 300 








3, 610, 852, 178 






—— 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from p. 14) 


41. Netherlands—“Zelandia” Melkproduct- 
enhandel (importer), 1 Walenburgerweg, Rot- 
terdam-C, seeks purchase quotations on 
standard quality powdered milk, full cream 
and skimmed, “roller” and “spray” system; 
also, on sweetened condensed and evaporated 
milk. 


Agency Opportunities 


42. Brazil—Luiz F. Braga & Filhos (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 
Rua Evaristo da Veiga 28, 4° andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, seeks agency for automobile radios 
with control panels specifically designed for 
respective makes of automobiles. Firm es- 
timates it can distribute 150 units monthly 
in territory including Federal District and 
States of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais, and 
Espirito Santo, for which it seeks exclusive 
agency. 

43. England—B. A. Russell (sales agent 
working on commission basis), 56 Kenton 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex, desires agencies for 
haberdashery, and office and stationery sup- 
plies (with exception of paper) for sale to 
London export houses. 

44. Germany—Willi Giesler, Gertenbach 
a. d. Werra/Kreis Witzenhausen, American 
Zone, wishes to act as representative for 
American firms in Bizonal Germany. 

45. Germany—Gebr. Junkers Friedrich- 
Ebert-Strasse 50, (22a) Krefeld, seek repre- 
sentations for silk and cotton threads and 
textiles in the Trizone. 

46. Germany—aAlfred Neubrand, Borsen- 
briicke 2a, Hamburg 11, offers to act as rep- 
resentative and credit adviser in Germany 
for American banking and finance organi- 
zations. 

47. Germany—Walter Paege, Marienfelder 
Strasse 13, (1) Berlin-Mariendorf, offers to 
act as buying agent for American firms wish- 
ing to purchase German goods. 

48. Germany—Willy Martin, Erkenbrecht- 
strasse 9 (Rheinpfalz), Neustadt a. d. Haardt, 
offers to act as agent of manufacturers, par- 
ticularly of machinery, desiring representa- 
tion in Germany. 

49. Italy—Ing. Alessandro Fiorito (manu- 
facturers’ agent), Via Benedetto Galliari 24, 
Turin, seeKs agency for machinery and ma- 
terial (bitumen) for road construction. 

50. Netherlands—Inkoopcombinatie ‘In- 
kola” (importer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer, sales agent), 16 Plantsoen Laan- 
horn, Amsterdam-Z, II, desires agencies for 
agricultural tractors (6 to 60 hp.), imple- 
ments, and tools. 

51. Netherlands—“Zelandia” Melkproduct- 
enhandel (importing distributor), 1 Walen- 
burgerweg, Rotterdam-C, wishes to obtain 
agencies for all kinds of machinery and tools 
for the dairy industry. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Algeria. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Chile. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Portugal. 
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Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Denmark. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Portugal. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Siam. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Indonesia. 

Beverage Manufacturers—lIraq. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Dominican Republic. 

Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Morocco. 

Business Firms—British East Africa. 

Casket Manufacturers—Peru. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Ex- 
porters of Fish—Portugal. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—British Malaya. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Denmark. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Aus- 
tralia. 

Cotton Ginneries—Greece. 

Cotton-Waste Spinners and Cotton-Shoddy 
Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers, Dealers, and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Department Stores—Peru. 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports and 
Harbors—Mexico. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import. 
ers and Dealers—lIran. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and dealers—Uruguay. 


Enamel Manufacturers and Exporters— 
France. 

Flooring Contractors—Peru. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 


Brokers—Morocco. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Growers, and 
Exporters—Netherlands Indies. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. 

Glue Manufacturers—Union of 
Africa. 

Gum Exporters—British Malaya. 

Hand Tool, Carpenter’s, Manufacturers— 
France. 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Australia. 

Hospitals—aAustria. 

Hospitals—British Borneo. 

Hospitals—British Honduras. 

Hotels—Greece. 

Ice Plants—Ireland. 

Jewelry Importers 
Kong. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Portugal. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Bolivia. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—France. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Guatemala. 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Siam. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Norway. 

Petroleum Industry—Siam. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Costa Rica. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—France. 

Poultry Breeding Stock—Canada. 

Railway-Supply Houses—Austria. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers — British 
Malaya. 

Sawmills—British East Africa. 


South 


and Dealers—Hong 


Engravers, and 
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Spain. The October 16, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (December 
15, 1948): 





218, 169 Pat is il ar t 
tions, et 
218, 214 | S ( 1 h i eT nd pl 
" ut prepar 
218, 592 Fk Ka Lig 1 giu 


Guatemala. Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of publication: 


Jardinex de Es 4-—Soap Oct 
pana. 

Veladoras “La Commercial mark to iden- I) 
Guadalupana’ tify candle 

Lyspamin #— Chemical, medicinal 1d 


Necaspin do By 
Pas-C ilag do Deo 
N yloplast lo lo 
Nivaquine i 
Neo-Antergan do Do 
Subtosan i 
Specilline i 
Fenegan do 
Dinie 6— Medicinal preparation Oct. 2 
Togal 6 — Medicinal chemical, Do 
ind pharmaceutical prep 
irations 
Lokocillin —Pharmaceutical prod- | Nov 


uct, containing penicillin 


Panama. The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 





lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 


Figure of lior n rec Scotch w ky I 
tundgle ind word 

LION BLEND 

Special, SCOTCH 

WHISKEY, ete 

Rouqessine It maceutical Ih 


I ure of lior wit! Ru I> 
head raised and be 

hind, the s¢a and 
retiecting ravs 
LION’S LABEI 
TAMAICA RUM, 

Comprime Vict | impmaceutical Ih 
Etat product 
Laboratorio Or Medicinal products I) 
CUBA-NU M.-S2 
HABANA, CUBA 





Rectangle with picture 


of dec 





umns, word plus’ 

ind ‘‘ultra’’ on col 

umns, underneath 

“JEREZ QUINA’ 

ote 

Apry ruy liqueurs, 1h 

Muse De Coty Perfume Ooap I) 
ving creme 








Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Sewing Machine, New and Rebuilt, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Soap Manufacturers—Peru. 

Spice Exporters—Indonesia. 

Tanneries—Morocco. 

Travel Agencies—Finland. 

Travel Agencies—United Kingdom 

Vending-Machine, Coin-Operated, Import- 
ers and Dealers—India. 


Importers and 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances the 
list is not complete. 


Fur Skin, Undressed, Exporters—Japan. 


German machinery and chemicals are 
to be exchanged for Indian farm produce 
and raw materials under an agreement 
providing for $30,000,000 worth of trade 
between India and Germany in the year 
ending June 30, 1949. 





Industrial development, roads, river 
clearance, merchant marine, and build- 
ing construction in Paraguay are to be 
financed by a bond issue of 20,000,000 
guaranies (1 guarani=US$0.3205). The 
bond issue has been approved by the 
Legis'ature. 
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nearly one-half of the Green River ex- 
ports. The Gold Coast and Nigeria con- 
tinued as the chief markets for Black Fat. 
Cigar leaf shipments totaled 4,100,000 
pounds—slightly greater than in 1947. 
Denmark and Sweden were the principal 
purchasers of cigar tobacco. Exports of 
stems, trimmings, and scrap, mostly to 
China, were only 8,700,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 12,200,000 for the first 9 
months of last year. 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Cuba during the first 8 months of 
1948 amounted to 20,166,000 pounds (un- 
stemmed equivalent), valued at $14,327 - 
000. This represents an increase of 6 
percent by volume and a decline of 14 
percent by value compared with 19,003,- 
000 pounds valued at $16,751,000 ex- 
ported during the January-August 1947 
period. 

The United States continued as the 
major outlet in the 1948 period account- 
ing for 10,830,000 pounds ‘(unstemmed 
equivalent), valued at $10,149,000. Most 
of the exports consisted of stemmed filler 
leaf. Elimination of the tariff-rate quota 
has made it advantageous for United 
States importers to store a considerable 
portion of their purchases in Cuban 
warehouses, rather than in the United 
States. Consequently, exports to the 
United States in the first 8 months of 
this year were about 10 percent below 
those for the corresponding period of 
1947. 


~ 


‘uban Ewports of Unmanufactured To 
hacco (Unstemmed Equivalent) Janu 
ary-Auguat 1947 and 1948 


[Ia 1,000 pound 


January- January 


Country of destination August | August 
1947 1948 

United State 11, 967 10, 830 
Spain 2, 225 5, 401 
Canada 733 786 
Uruguay 557 573 
Netherland 445 4") 
Chile 406) 307 
Sweden 684 349 
Canary Islands 199 265 
Other countris 1, 697 1,115 

Total 19, 003 20, 166 


Source: Cuban Tobacco Commission. 


Spain ranked second to the United 
States as a market for Cuban leaf during 
the January-August 1948 period, taking 
5,401,000 pounds valued at $1,617,000. 
Exports to Canada amounted to 786,000 
pounds, and to Uruguay 573,000 pounds. 
The Netherlands, Chile, Sweden, and the 
Canary Islands all took considerable 
quantities. 

Cuban cigar exports during the period 
January through August 1948 totaled 31,- 


December 6, 1948 


786,000 pieces valued at $4,979,000. 
Spain was by far the largest market, 
taking 21,908,000 pieces, or 69 percent 
of the total. Exports to the United 
States were 5,714,000 pieces, and to 
British Africa 1,595,000 pieces. Other 
principal destinations for cigars during 
the January-August 1948 period were 
Switzerland, Spanish Africa, Tangier, 
and Panama. For the corresponding 
period in 1947, cigar exports totaled 
32,544,000 pieces. 

Cigarette exports for the first 8 months 
of 1948 were 16,896,000 pieces valued at 
$87,808, compared with 14,806,000 pieces 
valued at $74,272 during a similar period 
a year ago. As usual, most of Cuba’s 
cigarette exports were destined to Pan- 
ama and Peru. 
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eral, the bill assures the Government of 
at least 50 percent of the net profits de- 
rived from the exploitation of petroleum 
and minerals. 

Crude production was below record 
levels, having averaged 1,356,525 barrels 
during the week ended October 11 com- 
pared with 1,379,756 barrels for the week 
ended September 27. The Government 
advertised for bids on approximately 
50,000 barrels per month of royalty crude 
derived from the Las Mercedes field pro- 
duction. The contract will run for 1 
year and no bids under $2.83 per barrel 
of 32° gravity A. P. I. will be considered. 
The Government also announced its in- 
tention to offer for sale approximately 
2,000,000 barrels per month of royalty 
crude from Shell production. 

The threatened sympathy strike of 
communist-controlled textile workers’ 
union in support of striking workers in 
the Lanex and Hilana textile mills, 
scheduled for October 27, is reported to 
have failed to materialize, except for 
certain workers and plants in Caracas. 
The Government called out the police 
and National Guard to protect several 
Caracas factories, and tear gas was used 
to restore order. 

The Pan American Airways has signed 
a 2-year labor contract with its em- 
ployees embodying minor wage increases 
and other workers’ benefits. The labor 
situation at the close of October still ap- 
peared somewhat unsettled, following 
the submission of several petitions for 
wage increases and apparent effort in 
Communist unions to provoke new indus- 
trial disputes. 

The administration of Linea Aeropo- 
stal Venezolana (LAV) was attacked 
sharply in the Congress by opposition 


leaders and defended by the Minister of 
Communications in a lengthy report. 
Flying time between Caracas and New 
York was reduced 1% hours by Pan 
American Airways through elimination 
of the stop at Ciudad Trujillo. The 
equipment and good will of Compania 
Aérea de Viajes Expresos (CAVE) a local 
nonscheduled freight carrier, were pur- 
chased by LAV during the month of 
October. Progress in the construction of 
the Avenida Bolivar, which will traverse 
the center of Caracas, was marked by the 
announcement that the Hotel Majestic, 
for many years the leading commercial 
hotel, would be razed. The project for 
the construction of a superhighway from 
Caracas to La Guaira again was reported 
under consideration. 

Immigrants and displaced persons 
continued to arrive in Venezuela in large 
numbers, chiefly by nonscheduled United 
States operators under contract with 
IRO. 


Exchange and Finance 


BaNK NOTES DECLARED WORTHLESS 


In accordance with the Banking Law of 
Venezuela, all bank notes other than those 
issued by the Banco Central de Venezuela 
become worthless after December 6, 1948. 

Presentation of the old notes for payment 
must be made to the Banco de Venezuela or 
to the Banco Agricola y Pecuario in Caracas, 


or at any other branch of these banks before 
December 6. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
REQUISITES FOR DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF EGGS 


The National Supply Commission an- 
nounced in an “avaiso oficial” published in 
the press on September 16, 1948, its requi- 
sites for duty-free entry of eggs into Vene- 
zuela. Under the ruling, the National Sup- 
ply Commission will recommend the exemp- 
tion from duties, only on those shipments 
of eggs that meet the following conditions: 

1. The certificate of the health authorities 
(Department of Agriculture) of the country 
of origin must bear a date approximating 
that of the date of shipment. 

2. Shipments must be made under refrig- 
eration at all times of the year. 

3. The shell of the eggs must have been 
processed in order to further conserve them 
under normal storage conditions. 

4. During the period June 1 through No- 
vember 30, the percentage of grade-“‘A” eggs 
cannot be less than 65 percent of the entire 
shipment. 

5. During the period December 1 through 
May 31, the percentage of grade-‘‘A’’ eggs 
cannot be less than 80 percent of the entire 
shipment. 


IMPORTED CIGARETTES REQUIRED TO BE 
INDIVIDUALLY MARKED “‘VENEZUELA” 


New regulations for the collection of the 
tax on cigarettes established by Venezuelan 
Executive decree No. 110, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of October 8, 1948, and effec- 
tive from October 16, 1948, made a number of 
changes which will affect the importation 
of United States cigarettes. 

The principal new requirement is that 
imported cigarettes must be individually 
marked “Venezuela.” A period of 120 days 
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is allowed for consumption of existing sup- 
plies in Venezuela. 

The new regulations also provide for the 
use of machines for stamping the packages 
for tax purposes replacing the former system 
of glued stamps and limit the number of 
open packages of cigarettes a dealer may 


keep on hand for sale of individual 
cigarettes. 

There is no change in the existing import 
duty of 20 bolivares (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 U. S. currency) per gross kilo- 
gram or in the internal tax of 20 bolivares 
per gross kilogram which is assessed upon 


imported cigarettes. 
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Reduced Power Output 
Affects German Industry 


The Ministry of Economy of North 
Rhine-Westphalia issued new restrictions 
for electric current for the entire Rhe- 
nish-Westphalian industrial district, un- 
der which production has to be effected 
immediately in three shifts, according to 
the American Consulate at Bremen. De- 
spite protests from economic interest and 
labor unions, German authorities con- 
sider it unavoidable to put into effect 
night shifts, because production capacity 
of electric power plants is considerably 
reduced in consequence of increased re- 
pairs, even leaving out of consideration 
the extensive increase of requirements. 
It is hoped that restrictions in production 
can be avoided by the three-shift system, 
provided that enterprises heretofore 
working only 5 days will include Satur- 
day in their working plan. 

Consumption of electric current in 
North Rhine-Westphalia increased from 
approximately 130,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per week before the currency reform to 
140,000,000 kilowatt-hours after the cur- 
rency reform. It is stated that produc- 
tion cannot keep pace with such increase. 
The Joint Export-Import Agency and 
German authorities are at present dis- 
cussing the question of exportation of 
electric current. Notice has been given 
to discontinue the agreement with Bel- 
gium as of November, and a similar solu- 
tion is imminent as regards France. It 
is assumed that the demand for German 
electric current will decrease in these 
countries as a result of the increase in 
price. France, however, demands at 
present the double quantity of German 
current. Electric-current exports, in 
fact, have increased recently and total 
approximately 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per day to Belgium and 2,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours to France. Direct current 
exports to the Netherlands are not re- 
ported. The German press reports that 
such a termination of the exportation of 
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electric current is to be welcomed in view 
of the scarcity of electricity now handi- 
capping production. 


Iraqi Government Plans To 
Nationalize Electric Power 


On October 4, 1948, the Iraqi Minister 
of Communications and Works, acting on 
behalf of the Council of Ministers, served 
notice to the Baghdad Light & Power Co. 
Limited, through the Baghdad Notary 
Public, that on October 3, 1949, the Iraqi 
Government intends to take over owner- 
ship and administration of the company. 

A translation of the notice is given 
below: 


In accordance with the provision of arti- 
cle 99 of the Convention dated June 3, 1928, 
concluded between the Iraqi Government 
and your company, ratified by Law No. 51 of 
1928, which gave the right to the Government 
to purchase the undertaking after the expira- 
tion of 20 years from the date of the official 
opening of any of the works; whereas the 
term “undertaking” is interpreted to mean 
the generating and supplying of electric 
power in accordance with the terms of the 
concession as laid down in the agreement it- 
self; whereas the official opening of the un- 
dertaking was on October 4, 1928, which is the 
date on which the law for the ratification of 
the agreement was published in Official 
Gazette No. 692, whereby your company 
started to generate and supply electric power 
in accordance with the conditions of the con- 
cession; and whereas the said period of 20 
years ended on the evening of October 3, 1948, 
we have decided, in accordance with the 
above-mentioned article 99, to purchase the 
undertaking and hereby serve upon you a 
notice to take whatever measures you may 
deem necessary in the premises during the 
next 12 calendar months stipulated in the 
same article 


The English text of article 99 of the 
Concessions Agreement of the Baghdad 
Electric Tramways & Lighting signed be- 
tween the Iraqi Government and the 
Concessionaire “‘The Société Anonyme 
Forces Electriques de Baghdad” as pub- 
Ottomane des Tramways, Eclairages, et 
lished in the Compilation of Laws of 1928, 
reads as follows: 

At any time after the expiration of 20 
years from the official opening of any of 
the works, the Government will have the 
right to purchase the undertaking. This 
option to purchase may be exercised at the 
expiration of the said period of 20 years or 
at the expiration of any 5-year period there- 
after upon the expiration of 12 calendar 
months’ previous written notice by the Gov- 
ernment to the Concessionaire. The pur- 
chase price will be ascertained by a valuation 
of the undertaking as a going concern, and, 
in the event of any dispute as to the amount 
thereof, the same shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion under article 113 hereof. 

When the proposed (now decided) 
action of the Government toward the 
Baghdad Light & Power Co. Limited was 
discussed in Parliament, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies remarked that 
there was a divergence between the Eng- 
lish text and the Arabic translation of 
the agreement and expressed his hope 


that the Government would succeed in 
overcoming these difficulties. 

An Arab News Agency report dated 
London October 26, 1948, states that the 
Baghdad Light & Power Co. is consulting 
its legal advisers both in Baghdad and 
London as to the date on which the Iraqi 
Government will have the right of pur- 
chase of the undertaking, and that the 
company’s general manager has already 
left England for Iraq to discuss this point 
with the Iraqi Government. 

The Iraqi Government’s share from 
the profit of the Baghdad Light & Power 
Co. in recent years was as follows: 


Dinars 
1940 : 17, 967 
1943 ; 45, 958 
1945... : : ‘ 52, 219 
1946 : 52, 816 


The increase in the number of con- 
sumers of electric energy has resulted in 
the relative increase of the Government's 
share from the profit. 

The reasons for the Government 
action in serving notice to the electric 
company for the nationalization of the 
industrial concern have not been dis- 
cussed in Parliament nor given publicity 
in the local press. 


Communications, Germany 


The use of all usual commercial codes 
between the Bizonal Area of Germany 
and other countries is now permitted, the 
Bizonal Economic Department disclosed 
recently. 


Argentina Plans To Step Up 
Fuel-Gas Distribution 


The Direccion General del Gas de] Es- 
tado, the Government entity which has a 
virtual monopoly of all fuel-gas distri- 
bution in Argentina, has received a grant 
of 100,000,000 pesos from Five-Year-Plan 
funds, says a recent announcement. 
The American Embassy at Buenos Aires 
reports that 44,000,000 pesos will be used 
for construction of the pipe line from 
Buenos Aires to Comodoro Rivadavia, 
another 44,000,000 for plants and dis- 
tributing stations, and 12,000,000 pesos 
will go for the manufacture of bottled gas. 
The Direccion del Gas was also author- 
ized to purchase 20,000 tons of seamless 
steel tubing from Italy, which will be used 
to construct branch lines for serving 
communities near the Rivadavia line, but 
not on it. 

The Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce has reported that another section 
of the line from Comodoro Rivadavia has 
been completed, crossing the Pillahuinco 
and La Ventana mountains in southern 
Buenos Aires Province. It was stated that 
original plans called for skirting the 
mountains, but that shortage of materials 
made it imperative to find the shortest 
path possible. 
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